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BIGNESS AND CONTROL: 


T he Orgamzation m the Church 


Na some scientific discovery, but a sociological fact 
may well be the great headline of the twentieth cen- 
Even if 
they have trouble living together, they at least know 
how to labor co-operatively. Foreshadowed in the nine 


tury: men have learned to work together. 


teenth century, this great organizational trend has 
reached its fruition in our day, dominating not only the 
commercial realm but the intellectual as well. With the 
world too big and too fast to understand let alone con- 
trol even to a small degree, man has sought emotional, 
mental, and physical refuge in the Organization. Big 
government, big business, and big institutions have re- 
sulted, and each category has developed a special breed 
of modern organization man. 


OPERATION ORGANIZATION 


Apparently here to stay, organized bigness warrants 
analysis and understanding, especially since the church, 
too, finds itself enmeshed therein. Committees that 
plan and executives who expedite affairs of the king- 
dom are familiar facts. Is this philosophy of Operation 
Organization suitable for the church however? Has 
this trend any spiritual validity? Efficiency may be 
necessary in these complex times. When, however, re- 
ligious organizational machinery regulates and over- 
tides both the individual and the church, then strong 
protest is in order. 

Ignorance of this trend in church life reveals either 
lack of contact with the church or sheer blindness to 
what transpired. Church government once controlled 
religious bodies. Today, however, instead of governed 
churches we have administered utinatiatiinen Ad- 
range alongside traditional 
church governments and take responsibility for more 


ministrative groups now 


and more functions once controlled by the church gov- 
ernments. Much of this transference was necessitated, 
it must be admitted, by poor and inept church govern- 


William Henry Andewon, Jr., is Pastor of United Presbyt terian 
Church of the Redeemer in Pittsburgh. He holds the B.A. 
from Wheaton College, B.D. from Pittsburgh-Xenia Semi- 
nary, and Ph.D. from New York University. He is Reserve 
Chaplain in the U. S. A. F. and active in community affairs. 
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ment; often only the devoted and energetic work of 
administrative executives prevented a total breakdown 
of the church program. 


Organization, technically speaking, is that part of 
the denominational leadership which is supported only 
for administrative purposes. In denominations ruled 
by bishops this statement may not appear valid, since 
a bishopric government and administration normally 
heads in one man. But even here, an administrative 
organization has arisen alongside the rule of govern 
ment. By contrasting the present and original struc 
tures of the various denominations, the distinction be 
tween government and administration becomes readil; 
apparent. Some observers affirm that administration is 
only an extension of church government. Others, how 
ever, express deep concern over granting to adminis 
trative organization the sanction of government. 

Among the dangers of organization is its careless 
disregard for the individual; personal worth, after all, 
is a central tenet of Christianity. On the dust jacket 
appears this descriptive summary of The Organiza 
tional Man: “The Clash between the individual beliefs 
he is supposed to follow and the collective life he ac 
tually lives—and his search for a faith to bridge the 
gap.” Chapter headings—many ministers could super- 
impose these captions over their church functionings— 
include: Belongingness, Togetherness, A Generation 
of Bureaucrats, The Practical Curriculum, The Pipe 
Line, The Well-Rounded Man, The Executive Ego, 
the Tests of Conformity, The Fight Against Genius, 
The Bureaucratization of the Scientist [Theologian], 
Love That System, and The Web of Friendship. Some 
of these emphases taste of Christian virtue; under the 
organizational complex, 
actual vices. 


however, they may become 


NEW SOURCE OF AUTHORITY 


Previous generations found their religious authority in 
the Bible, in the creed, or in both. “Today, however, 
religious man finds his authority in the religious organi- 
zation. While the Roman Catholic siesah has care- 
fully transformed organization into something sacred 
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with an absoluteness geared to winning modern man, it 
has done so without taking administrative authority 
from church government. Protestant churches have 
not yet effected such a union of the sacred and human, 
although there may be administrative authorities w ho 
hope in this direction. 

If the religious organization man is more specialized 
in the humanities or perhaps a better public speaker 
than the organization man of commerce or govern 
ment, he nonetheless differs from him in motivation 
and value judgment only by great personal effort. A 
minister disinterested in organization is considered 
somewhat suspect, for everyone is supposed to become 
involved in regional and national activities promoting 
the organizational program. If the organization offers 
a minister some special responsibility he feels honored. 
\cceptance means facing the problems of the organi 
zation. Pressure for organizational conformity comes 
through communication media, education, social pres 
sure, and possibilities of professional advancement. 

Fortunately almost everyone in the religious organi 
zation espouses personal faith, and usually men of great 
personal integrity have moved to the top administrative 
posts. Even integrity, however, is inadequate to cor- 
rect the foibles of human nature in an organization. 
Organization demands conformity. A leader surrounds 
himself, therefore, with those indebted to him and ac 
cordingly compliant to his will. As men build their 
own parts of the organization, they engage in occasional 
power struggles. And they may display an alarming 
disregard for the Christian doctrine of the priesthood 
of believers. Lacking, too, may be administrative faith 
in the common man, the local church, and in the local 
pastor. While awaiting directives from higher eche 
lons, pastor and people in the local church, therefore, 


mav soon lose heart and initiative. 
SERVICE OR CONTROL? 


In addition to its threat to the individual, the organi 
zation poses two major problems for the church: first, 
its tendency to control the church, and second, the 
organization's tenacious determination to perpetuate 
itself. 

The first problem is a clear case of the tail wagging 
the dog. The administrative organization properly exists 
to serve the church, but the fine line between serving 
and controlling is easily blurred or altered in the course 
of operations. By straddling most lines of communica- 
tion the organization soon has undue power to influ- 
ence the affairs of the church. 

Whether in Congregational or Episcopal churches, 
organizational problems are very similar. This similarity 
may explain why most pressure in favor of ecumenicity 
comes from men in the administrative organization. In 
the different denominations, administrative structure 
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is very much alike and, as far as the administrators ar 
concerned, often much more vital and vigorous than 
church government. The religious organization man 
finds similarities in organization far more important 
than differences in government. 

For its work the organization seeks the best and 
ablest men and sometimes literally robs the church of 
great and strategic talent. It importunes them through 
men already in the organization, or on the basis of the 
task to be done. To recruit the best is only natural 
since the organization’s problems are difficult and chal 
lenging, and the church’s support for its program is 
really quite meagre. 


TENDENCY TO SELF-PERPETUATION 


The second danger of the organization is its tendency 
to self-perpetuation. The 20 per cent of the ordained 
ministers of the United Presbyterian Church who soon 
will be employed outside the pastorate are an example. 
Since most of these nonpastoral positions are at least 
partially in or under the organization, the organization 
thus assures itself a high degree of continuation. 

To guarantee this self-perpetuation the organization 
has largely captured the theological education of the 


The Christian solution ... lies in 
... affirming Christ's kingship in the 
Church. Can the Church survive if it 
does not control its organization?”’ 


church. However unobtrusive the pressure may be, th« 
organization nonetheless urges seminaries to reflect the 
dominant theological views of the denomination, be 
they liberal, neo-orthodox, or evangelical. Securing con 
formity is difficult enough, without battling an addi 
tional complication of theological diversity. Individual 
faculties, too, should preferably be of the same per 
suasion; and in the larger denominations all seminaries 
are expected to be the same theologically. In the eyes 
of the organization, seminaries are to produce inter 
changeable cogs to maintain smooth operation of its 
machinery. Original independent teachers and unique 
leaders may be the joy of a denomination; to the organi- 
zation such persons portend only trouble. “Don’t give 
the church Luthers or Wesleys,” says the organization 
to the seminaries. “We can’t use such men.” 
Expansion of the administrative organization is quite 
inevitable. “Work expands so as to fill the cime avail- 
able for its completion,” says the professor in his humor- 
ous book, Parkinson’s Law. Almost any active organi- 
zation, he notes, will grow about five per cent in any 
given year even with no increase in output. While 
Professor Parkinson’s book is hilariously funny, it is 
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sadly apt in describing what is actually happening in 
the churches. 

The religious organization follows a pattern. After a 
group of concerned ministers or laymen has performed 
some task for several years as a labor of love, the work 
inevitably becomes a payroll operation. Then as soon 
as an executive finds himself with several different 
types of responsibility, the temptation comes to employ 
assistants who can be supervised since an administra- 
tor's work ideally should be logical, coherent, and com- 
pact. With no check on its Topsy-like growth, such 
expansion of the organization swallows tremendous 
material resources. 

What can be done about these dangers to the church? 
Obviously the present mania for organization experi- 
ences little opposition in the church. Fundamentalists 
have no essential quarrel with the concept itself; their 
discontent centers rather in not having control of the 
organizational machinery. Both the theologically more 
conservative denominations and the more liberal com- 
munions share similar organizational woes. In their 
groups, the organization and the organization man op- 
erate almost unchecked. In national government Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans look over each other’s shoulders. 
In business the corporation executive answers to stock- 
holders in his annual statement. If a group in the 
church, however, tries to organize opposition to the 
religious organization, it may be accused of opposing 
either the church or the church government, and is 
labeled schismatic. 

Actually the organization has devised a unique pro- 
cedure for dealing with any possible critics. Such per- 
sons receive all sorts of honors. Those with prestige 
are placed on committees, named on letter heads and 
mastheads, and occasionally assigned some prominent 
responsibility. They may also be delegates to work- 
shops, seminars, and meetings in distant cities or beau- 
tiful resorts. While these techniques require large ex- 
penditures of money, they often neutralize potential 
trouble and discontent. 


SOME POSSIBLE CORRECTIVES 


Although it seems quite impossible to revert to some 
simpler period of church life, the present situation is 
certainly not beyond control. Several persistent ques- 
tions indicate both the complexity of the situation and 
also the possibility of its correction. 

The central problem is that of the organization’s pur- 
pose. Where a church acknowledges Christ as Lord 
and is governed through the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
what shall be the function of an administrative organi- 
zation? Church government arose from a need for 
doing things decently and in order, but is this need a 
valid reason for administrative control? How necessary 
is a centralized executive function and program agency 
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toa church? Can a distinction be made between admin- 
istration and government in the church? Can adminis- 
tration and government be separated? If the two can 
be separated, the possible loss of which one would be 
least detrimental to the church? If there is to be execu- 


tive organization, shall the church or the organization 
determine its purpose? 

Other related questions quickly follow. How much 
of the organization exists to support the mission of the 
church and how much exists to support the organiza- 
tion itself? Is not rigid austerity in stewardship of 
church money important? Has modern administrative 
organization effected an improved spiritual condition 
in local churches? Does the organizational method con- 
form to the discipline of the school of Christ, or does it 
simply adapt the management principles of industry 
to the church? Are the values of the marketplace to be 
the values of the church? Can an obsession with public 
relations honestly reflect the image of Christ? Does the 
spirit of competitive self-aggrandizement found in secu 
lar business have a rightful place in the Kingdom? 

The organization would probably answer these ques- 
tions by urging the strengthening of the executive and 
program agencies of the church to secure greater efh- 
ciency and more energetic accomplishment of work. 
Certainly the church’s work needs prodding; the Chris- 
tian solution, however, may be not in the organization 
but in affirming Christ's kingship in the church. 

It is easy but wrong to charge the administrators with 
the present situation. If there is blame, the whole 
church is at fault. Even if some may have overreached 
themselves, administrators as a whole cannot be blamed 
for aggressively doing their church-appointed tasks. It 
is the organization rather than its men that is at fault. 
To change the personnel would provide only temporary 
improvement; the system itself needs alteration. 

How churches should meet this problem is difficult 
to say because they represent so many differences in 
church government. Generally speaking, organizations 
need to be streamlined. Duplication of function should 
be eliminated and organization policy determined not 
by its own administration but by church government. 
Local churches can certainly exercise some initiative in 
program areas rather than parrot all that arrives in the 
mail from headquarters. Surely each denomination has 
areas where its own creative imagination can effect 
church improvement. 

Can the church survive, if it does not control its 
organization? After all, tremendous resources of ma- 
terial and energy are consumed by the organization. It 
could therefore provide some of its best service to the 
church by instituting a self-limiting device for itself. 
On the other hand, the organization can inspire the 
government of the church to maintain itself as the 
Ecclesia semper reformanda. END 
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onsiderably more traflic moves in and out of Rome 
than most people realize. Figures | have seen in- 
dicate that more people travel from Roman Catholicism 
to Protestantism than the other way around, yet con 
versions to Catholicism are well publicized whereas 
those turning to the Protestant faith are not. We read 
of the latter only through the media of small tracts, 
magazines, Ol autobiographical books written by ex 
priests. 

Let us consider the reasons behind these departures 
from Rome. For more than two years | have been 
asking former Catholics why they left their former 
church, and one of the greatest influences, those who 
are now Protestants say, has been the Bible. Just what 
part does the Bible play in these conversions? 

Those who have made the change seem to have 
fallen into one of four groups: fundamentalists, near 
fundamentalists, liberals, or agnostics and atheists. Ot 
the 160 converts whose stories form the basis for this 
article, we find these proportions: Evangelicals—74. 
beliefs—26. 


Liberals and Unitarians—49. Those belonging to no 


Evangelicals with one or more liberal 
religious group—11. 

We cannot assume that 160 cases make a sufhcient 
sampling for accurate ratios of the destinations of per- 
sons who leave Rome. | know of no statistics on this. 
Certainly Catholics do not know how many leave their 
church. One who left 17 years ago still receives re 
quests for money, which indicates she is “still on the 
books.” However, there is one matter of which we can 
be sure. A definite tendency toward what some might 
call the extremes of the religious spectrum has been 
so obvious since early in the research that I feel a study 
of thousands of converts would merely add further 
proof of this interesting phenomenon. As would be 
expected, we find that the part the Bible plays is great 
in the first group, less in the second, and relatively 
small among the others. 

\ll of the 74 evangelicals accepted the Bible as the 
Word of God. To them it is “the only way to salva- 
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tion,” “the only authority,” “the perfect and only rule 


of life.” Said one person, “I believe every word of it, 
and another, “I believe it from cover to cover.” Ten 
of the 26 near-evangelicals accepted the Bible as God 
speaking. One man who had read from the Book 
to an old Negro ex-slave said, “By and large, the Bibl 
is God's Word in a sense not true of any other book.” 

\ll but six of the 49 liberals questioned were Uni 
tarians, and none of them accepted Scripture as the in 
tallible Word of God; and in the remaining group 
were the 11 persons belonging to no religious group— 
the humanists, freethinkers, agnostics and atheists. 

Statistically, then, what part did the Bible play in 
the conversions of those who turned from the Roman 
Church to Protestantism? Of the 74 evangelicals at 
least 61 said or indicated that it played a great part. 
One testified, “the most important part,” another, “it 
was everything.” In a few cases its greatest influence 
was experienced after conversion. Eight of the 26 near 
evangelicals indicated the Bible was a great factor in 
their conversions. One wrote, “During my school days 
| roller-skated to daily Mass without breakfast.” She 
once thought she wanted to be a nun, a missionary. 
She states, “The Bible played a great part in my spiri 
tual growth.” One man who was born in South Ameri 
ca wrote: “The presentation of the Bible by a Sunday 
school teacher . . . in Bogota made a deep impression 
on me... Cit) played a great part in the change.” 

hus we have the stories of some 100 converts whom 
we could call Christians, and we see that the Bible 
played a great part in their conversions. “One of the 
boys | went to school with was converted to Christ 
and he began speaking to me of the Bible,” one person 
stated. “I laughed at him and told him that Cit) was 
not enough for salvation. He then gave me a Roman 
Catholic Bible . . . the more I read Cit) the more the 
Spirit of God showed me the truth.” 

The fact that the Scriptures are stressed far less, 
and tradition and church dogma far more, in the Ro 
man Catholic church means that most Catholics have 
little knowledge of the Bible. One convert said that 
he had never seen a Bible until he was 36 years old! 
\nd another who changed at the age of 39 asserted: 
“When I was a Catholic | never had a Bible.” 
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Many of the converts grew up in other lands; many 
were converted several years ago. (Today it is true 
that in the United States Bibles are advertised in 
Catholic publications, but still much less than missals 
and prayer books.) Sometime the attitude of the 
church has backfired. An Italian told of priests order 
ing him to burn a Bible. “The Bible had been sent to 
me by two of my brothers who had emigrated to the 
U.S.A... . I was led to burn Cit) by a private teacher 
. and by two arcipreti Carch-priests) . . . I rebelled 
. . and became confused. (1) had lost faith in the 
Roman Catholic church for ordering me to put the 
Bible into the fireplace.” He studied history, read of 
the Reformation and the popes, and in Rome went to 
a Protestant church and received another Bible. Today 
this man is a minister in the United States and has 
three sons in the ministry. 


THE BIBLE AND CHRIST 


Other evangelical Christians tell of the part the Bible 
played in their coming to know Christ as Saviour. 
One was invited to a Protestant service where the 
preacher quoted, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” He felt “an overpowering 
sense of the presence of the Lord.” After he later 
“went forward,” he borrowed both a Douay and a King 
James Version of the Bible and compared them, some 
times for four hours a night. Another, whose brother 
had been converted, wrote: “At the age of 24 my 


brother first talked to me about the Bible. . . . For a 
long time I resented (this). . .. One night . . . he was 
talking to me. . . . The Holy Spirit convicted me. That 


night I wasn’t able to sleep, knowing that both fam- 
ilies Chis and his wife's) would be against us. Just be- 
fore daybreak I made my decision. | decided to trust 
Christ as my Saviour.” He has been preaching for 
over 35 years and says that he has influenced hundreds 
of French-speaking Catholics to find Jesus Christ 
through the Bible. 

The Reverend John Badamo began his story in 
Wheaton, Illinois, and finished it in old and historic 
Perugia, Italy (whose inhabitants in the year 1216 
stripped the corpse of Pope Innocent III of its jewels, 
and threatened in 1226 to steal the body of St. Francis 
of Assisi). He stated, “I was drawn to Protestantism be- 
cause of the emphasis upon the Bible. . . . (It) played 
one of the most important roles in my conversion.” 

Part of one woman’s story was told by her husband. 
Theirs had been a mixed marriage. He was preparing 
to be a minister and his Catholic wife became inter- 
ested in what he was studying. He wrote, “At first she 
did not believe the things that she read and that I told 
her.” He then invited an ex-priest to dinner. “I be- 
lieve that he had the greatest influence on her, and his 
knowledge of the New Testament did the rest. . . 
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She changed almost overnight, and there followed 
many days of questions at the end of which she was no 
longer a Catholic. She had found Jesus Christ in the 
New Testament.” 

A husband and wite from Puerto Rico told of their 
spiritual pilgrimage. As a Catholic his life had in 
cluded drinking and affairs with other women. He also 
had a violent temper. One evening he came home, 
half-drunk and angry, and broke 75 phonograph rec 
ords. His wife had noted that the Protestants in their 
country lived differently than did the majority. For a 
long time she wished that they might join a Protestant 
church, for it might change her husband. It did. Now 
there is no cursing, no drinking, far fewer outbursts 
of temper—and honesty. When I asked the wife in 
what ways she had changed, her first statement was, 
“We have a happier home.” The Bible was a great 
factor in making it so. 

Just what does the Catholic find in the Bible that 
causes him to start, or to make, the definite break with 
the church of his childhood? From several came a gen 
eral answer. One concluded that “there was a discrep- 
ancy between the teachings of the Bible and Catholi 
cism.” Another, as she read the Bible, contrasted what 
she read with the teachings of Catholicism, and came 
to feel that “it did not follow the Word of God.” Anoth- 
er was more definite: “The Lord taught me the truth 
from my own Roman Catholic Bible, which contradicts 
the fallacies of my once Roman Catholic religion.” 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 


One specific part of the Scriptures which made a 
great impact upon many converts was the Second 
Commandment. One man was shocked when he read it 
in both the Douay and King James versions. This was 
the first time he had even heard of it, and he was 39 
years old! Perhaps not all readers know that while the 
official teaching is that the Catholic should pray to 
the person whom a statue represents, in actual practice 
in many parts of the world, individuals often do adore 
and worship the statue of the saint. A woman said, “I 
was really worshiping the saint” (Maria de la Grazia). 
Another convert “disliked praying to idols.” Another 
woman said, “I never could understand or tolerate pray 
ing to statues.” 

The Catholic may come to feel, then, that there are 
too many figures between Jesus and himself. One 
woman “walked the streets looking for a church that 
would tell me something about Jesus Christ. I was tired 
of hearing about the saints.” Perhaps she was a bit 
dramatic, but she expressed the feelings of many when 
she said, “I couldn’t find Jesus Christ for the rubbish 
piled on top of Him.” 

Closely related to the above is another passage of 
Scripture which many converts quoted—I Timothy 
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2:5. The Reverend Mr. Badamo writes that “great 
emphasis is placed upon praying to Mary and the 
saints. Protestants emphasize that ‘there is . . . one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus’ 

. the Roman Catholic church is teaching error when 
it places the priesthood, Mary, and the saints between 
the individual and God. . . . Our Lord said ‘Come unto 
me (not Mary, Joseph, 0 or an angel) all ve that are 
heavy laden and | will give you rest.’” 

\ number who changed were impressed by John 
3:16. The first verse of Scripture one woman learned 
was “If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins... C1 John 1:9). She also quoted, 
“For there is one mediator. 

\lany converts are deeply troubled when surrender 
ing a 1 religion which emphasizes the church for one 
founded on the Bible. Many such persons suffer from 
feelings of guilt. All psychologists agree that the ex 
periences of the earliest years determine one’s style of 


lite, and many ol these people were surrounded trom 
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infancy with statues and crucifixes. They were taught 
that theirs was the only true church, and that outside 
it there is no salvation. (They may not have been told 
there are qualifications to this.) Some do not escape 
this atmosphere, these virtually compulsive habits, and 
these beliefs without terrible wrenchings of the soul. 

Those who were devout Catholics and are now de 
vout Protestants enrich the evangelical heritage. They 
bring with them the traditional “zeal of the convert.” 
And because the Bible meant much in their conversions 
and means much to them now, they add to its em 
phasis in the churches they join. 

To sum up, for those who became converted and 
who are today genuine Christians, the words of a de 
vout acquaintance, a sermon by a dedicated minister, 
and attendance at friendly Protestant services, were 
among the greatest factors in their changing. And these 
usually have been felt in proportion to the light they 
reflected from the Bible and the influence they had in 


persuading the Catholic to “search the Scriptures.” 


Luther’s ‘Canon Within the Canon’ 


J. THEODORE MUELLER 


I is frequently said that Luther did not regard the 
whole Bible as the divinely-inspired Word of God, 
but only such parts of it as “urge Christ” (Christam 
treiben.) He thus assumed “a canon within the canon” 
atque ita velut canonem in canone constituit; Grimm, 
Institutio T heologiae Dogmaticae, p. 118) 

Rightly understood, this “canon within the canon” 
may be admitted as representing a principle which 
Luther applied in all his teaching and preaching, tor 
he treated with special emphasis and predilection those 
writings of Scripture which set forth Christ and his 
redemptive work as, for example, Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, Peter's first Epistle, the Chris 
tological portions of John’s Gospel, and the like. But 
in the sense in which moderns commonly interpret the 
expression, Luther's “canon within the canon” is a 
myth, that is, an invented tale without a determinable 


basis of fact—indeed, a piece of fiction which contra 


]. Theodore Mueller is a Lutheran scholar who served Con- 
cordia Seminary (Missouri Synod) for a generation as Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology and Exegesis. Although 76 years 
of age, he continues to teach on modified service. Among the 
books he has written is one on Luther’s Commentary on Romans. 


dicts his actual profession and practice. If, according 
to the current explanation of the phrase, Luther held 
that only those sections of the Scriptures are God's 
inspired Word that treat of Christ and his redemption, 
there would have to be excluded from his perspective 
of scriptural inspiration the major part of the Old Tes 
tament. Actually, however, Luther accepted all the 
canonical books of the Bible as the divinely-inspired 
Word of God and as such the only divine norm of the 
Christian’s faith and life. 

Since, then, Luther is commonly charged with hav 
ing entertained a liberal view of Scripture, it is well 
for the impartial student of reformational dogma to 
consider his conception of scriptural inspiration. 

The distinction of homologoumena and antilegomena 
applies properly to the books of the New Testament; 
for when the New Testament canon was finally fixed 
1s, for example, at the First General African Church 
Council of Hippo Regius in 393, and again at the 
Council of Carthage in 397, both of which listed all 
the New Testament writings as we have them in our 
Bibles today, some were “most certainly” (homologou 
menos) approved as having been written by the 
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apostles, the divinely authorized teachers of the Chris- 
tian Church, while others were accepted with con- 
siderable doubt and even contradiction as to their apos- 
tolic authorship (cf. Eusebius, Church History, III, 
25). The generally acknowledged New Testament 
books were received as protocanonical or homologou- 
mena, while the others were accepted as deuterocanoni- 
cal or antilegomena, that is, books whose apostolic 
authorship was “spoken against.” The medieval church, 
in which Luther was reared, ignored this distinction, 
and for all practical purposes also Protestants today 
may ignore it, since all the deuterocanonical books have 
sufficient witness in favor of their apostolic authorship 
to entitle them to a place in the canon. 

The distinction of homologoumena and antilego- 
mena, however, may also be applied to the books of the 
Old Testament as maintained by the medieval church. 
The Old Testament homologoumena are the canonical 
books that were accepted by the Jewish synagogue, 
Christ, and his apostles as divinely inspired and author- 
itative. The so-called apocrypha are 14 spurious, un- 
canonical books which passed from the Septuagint into 
the Latin Vulgate and which Luther, in agreement 
with his moderate reformation policy, published in his 
German Bible, but with the express proviso that they 
as antilegomena are not a part of the Old Testament 
canon. Protestant Bibles, for valid reasons, omit the 
apocrypha. They are of doubtful authenticity and fre- 
quently contain erroneous teachings contradicting 
those of the canonical Scriptures. 

Luther, of course, did not place the apocrypha of the 
Old Testament and the deuterocanonical books of the 
New Testament on the same level, for while he repudi- 
ated the apocrypha as totally uncanonical, he, especially 
in his later years, evinced considerable appreciation of 
the New Testament antilegomena. 


ALL CANONICAL BOOKS INSPIRED 


While moderns usually cite only those passages of 
Luther’s writings which make him appear as cham- 
pioning a liberal view of Scripture and commonly do 
not publish such quotations in their proper context, 
they omit those clear and unmistakable statements of 
Luther in which he very emphatically professes his 
acceptance of all the canonical books of the Bible as 
the divinely-inspired and authoritative Word of God. 
A notable exception to this unfair practice we find in 
Reinhold Seeberg’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 
of which he dedicates an entire volume to Die Lehre 
Luthers (cf. Vol. 1V.1; Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, Leipzig, 1933). Seeberg too supports the view of 
moderns that for Luther the inspired Scripture is only 
that part which urges Christ or, more properly, the 
“doctrine of the Gospel” Cop. cit., p. 416). But he also, 


at least in part, states passages from the Reformer’s writ- 
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ings which clearly show that he regarded all the canoni- 
cal books as given by divine inspiration. 

Seeberg thus writes inter alia (op. cit., p. 414 f.): 
To Luther the words of Scripture are indeed the true 
words of God, for the Holy Spirit expressed his wisdom 
and mystery in the Word and revealed it in Scripture 
(Weimar ed., 36, 501). The truthful God speaks in 
Scripture wherefore we must accept without dispute 
what he says CW 40.2, 593). Whatever Paul says, the 
Holy Ghost says; hence whatever goes counter to Paul's 
Word goes counter to the Holy Spirit CW 10.2, 139 f.). 
According to God's decree the apostles are infallible 
teachers; therefore they are authoritative as are the 
prophets (op. cit., ibid.). In addition, they received 
the Holy Spirit so that their words are God’s Word 
CW 40.1, 173 f£.). As human beings they are subject 
to sin and error as was Peter at Antioch, but the Holy 
Spirit corrected their deviations (W 40.1, 195 f.). He 
moved them to speak the divine truth even when they 
committed grammatical irregularities (W 40.1, 170). 
For this reason Scripture is God’s Word and not that 
of man (W 5, 184; 8, 597). God is the author of the 
Gospel (W 8, 584) and the Holy Spirit is the writer 
of Genesis CW 44, 532; W 43, 475.628; 44, 18.19.327). 
The Bible is the peculiar Scripture of the Holy Spirit 
CW 7, 638; 46, 545; 47, 133). Such quotations might 
easily be multiplied. However the cited passages seem 
sufficient to prove satisfactorily that Luther took over 
the later medieval theory of inspiration. But from the 
very start it must not be overlooked that at all times 
Luther merely presupposes inspiration and that he does 
not express himself on the process itself in any accurate 
or comprehensive way. This, however, makes it appear 
all the more convincing that he simply reproduced the 
traditional doctrine. So far Seeberg. 

In his Christian Dogmatics (Concordia Publishing 
House, 1950) Dr. Francis Pieper quotes many more 
passages to show that Luther without reservation ac- 
cepted all the canonical books of Scripture as divinely 
inspired and authoritative (cf. Vol. I, pp. 276 ff.). 
But Seeberg’s quotations prove convincingly Luther's 
acceptance of the plenary inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 


EXPRESSIONS AGAINST ROMANISM 


A third important observation that must be kept in 
mind in connection with Luther’s alleged liberal view 
of scriptural inspiration is the fact that his extreme 
expressions were commonly made in Opposition to 
papistic error and concerned only the antilegomena. 
This is true especially of his remark that only such 
biblical books are apostolic as preach or urge Christ. 
That rather extreme comment occurs in his “Preface 
to the Epistles of James and Jude,” written in 1522 
(cf. St. L. Ed. XIV, pp. 129 ff.; WA Bibel VII, 384). 
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It is well known how assiduously Roman theologians 
used James 2:17-26 against the sola fide-doctrine of the 
Reformation. While it is not within the scope of this 
article to go into exegetical detail on Romans 3:20-28 
and James 2:17-26, it may be said that Protestant theo- 
logians long ago have pointed out that between the 
teachings of Paul and James there is perfect agree 
ment, though they differ in orientation. 

In 1522, 


this perfect agreement between Paul and James just 


however, Luther was wholly unaware ol 
as also later he did not solve the problem of the seeming 
discrepancy. He therefore wrote in the introductory 
paragraph of his Preface: “This epistle of St. James I 
praise, though it was rejected by the ancients, and I 
regard it as commendable because it does not teach 


human doctrine, but earnestly inculcates the divine 
law. But if 1 may express my opinion, without, how- 
ever, putting anyone else to a disadvantage, I do not 
consider it to be the writing of an apostle, and that 
lor the following reason.” 

Luther then states his twofold objection to the 
first, that, 


and all other Scriptures, it ascribes justification to 


cpistle, namely, contrary to Paul’s letters 
works, and, secondly, that it does not mention at all the 
suffering, resurrection, and the Spirit of Christ. While 
he does not 


teach anything definite about him, but speaks merely 


James does mention Christ several times, 
of the common faith in God. Then Luther goes on to 
say that it is the office of a true apostle to testify of 
Christ's suffering, resurrection, and office and so to lay 


as the Lord 
(John 15:27). 
“And all true sacred Scrip- 


the foundation of the Christian faith, 


himself says: “Ye shall bear witness” 
\fter that he comments: 
tures agree in this that they with one accord preach 
and urge Christ, since the whole Bible teaches Christ 
Rom. 3:21) and St. 


anything save Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 


Paul is determined not to know 
2:2). Whatever 
does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even though St. 
Peter or St. Again, whatever 
does preach Christ that would be apostolic even though 
Pilate, 
Luther concludes his preface to the epistle of James 
“In short, he [the writer] wanted to 
restrain those who relied on faith without works, but 


Paul should inculcate it. 


Judas, Annas, or Herod should teach it.” 


with the words: 


in trying to do this, he proved himself too weak and 
so he endeavored to accomplish by legal stress what 
the apostles bring about by urging Christian love. 
Therefore I cannot classify the letter among the true 
chief Scriptures. But this is not to prevent anyone 
else from placing or exalting it as it pleases him, for it 
This is the shorter form 
of the conclusion; there is one somewhat longer though 
it does not add anything that is essential. 

From these words it is obvious that in 1522 Luther 
did not understand the relation of James to Paul. Nor 


. . ” 
contains many fine passages. 
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did he later acknowledge the letter as one written by 
an apostle. But it is clear that the suggested criterion 
that only those are true apostolic books which preach 
or urge Christ, was declared in opposition to the papis 
tic error of work-righteousness, and that it was to appl) 
only to the antilegomena or uncanonical writings whos 
apostolic authorship had been doubted or even denied 
by the ancient church. By accepting the homologou 
mena or canonical books of the Old and the New Testa 
ment as divinely inspired and authoritative, Luthe: 
himself exemplified the limitation of this criterion ol 
judging biblical books. Within the acknowledged ca 
nonical Scriptures he did not accept “a canon within 
the canon” in the sense in which the phrase is com 
monly, but erroneously, interpreted. 


JUDGING LUTHER IN CONTEXT 


lt cannot be denied that Luther, in blazing a trail 
through the labyrinth of papistic biblical confusion, 
at times made extreme statements and voiced extrava 
gant opinions. That was quite in agreement with his 
impulsive, emotional nature, for, unlike Melanchthon 
or Calvin, he often was excessively frank in his judg 
ments especially when they concerned opponents who 
bitterly opposed him. Nor did Luther later revise, care 
fully and critically, his printed works since for this 
An ex 
was his German Bible which he 
painstakingly edited and revised till shortly before his 
death. To the end of his life Luther was an extremely 


chore he had neither leisure nor inclination. 


ception, of course, 


busy man, ceaselessly writing, lecturing, preaching, and 
doing odd ecclesiastical chores which really should 
have been delegated to others. So it happens that mod 
erns may find in his writings statements that might 
make it appear as though he inclined to a liberal view 
of scriptural inspiration. But had Luther desired to 
lecture only on books that preach or urge Christ, he 
never would have accepted the Wittenberg professor 
ship of the Old Testament on which he lectured prac 
tically throughout his life. And always he declared the 
canonical books of the Bible to be divinely inspired 
and authoritative. In his sermons and lectures he 
treated even the deuterocanonical books of the New 
ee some of which he later rated rather highly, 
, for example, the striking differences between his 
intial and later prefaces to the Apocalypse, namely, 
those of 1522 and 1545, show (cf. St. L. Ed., XIV, 
141.130; WA Bibel VII, 404.406). In short, moderns 
cannot claim Luther for their liberal view of Scripture. 
As a matter of fact Luther’s view of biblical inspiration, 
so far as the canonical books of the Old and the New 
Testament are concerned, differs very little from that 
of John Calvin. As Seeberg rightly remarks, he took 
over the medieval doctrine of biblical inspiration; but 


so also did the learned Genevan Bible scholar. END 
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Ab year 1960 marked the hundredth anniversary ot 
the birth of Theodor Herzl, father of modern Zion- 
ism. In an illuminating commemorative address that 
restated Zionism’s philosophy and goals, Rabbi Ira 
Eisenstein of New York City recalled: 

“When Herzl appeared upon the scene, with the 
publication of his Judenstaat (1895), he did not create 
ex nihilo. Wherever Jews lived, and the Jewish tradi- 
tion was honored, the Land of Israel was regarded as 
the place to which, ultimately, all Jews would be re- 
gathered. All other countries were considered to be 
places of ‘exile,’ to which the Jews had been consigned 
by God in punishment for their sins. In the theological 
system to which Jews were committed before modern 
times, the ‘redemption’ from ‘exile’ would be accom- 
plished by an act of divine intervention; the Messiah 
would come to initiate a new order of things, and the 
first act in this new order would be the ‘ingathering of 
the exiles.’” 

As Eisenstein put it, traditional Judaism taught, 1. 
the dispersion was an expiation; 2. the end of exile 
would occur in God’s own time; 3. this release would 
be the work of a divine agent; 4. the restoration of 
Zion would introduce a messianic age; and 5. any at- 
tempt to “force the hand of God” by initiating redemp- 
tion through human effort is blasphemy. 

Breakdown of this integrated theological system, 
Eisenstein noted, began with emancipation of the Jews 
of Western Europe and America. Modern scientific 
thought weakened the foundations of a literal belief 
in some of Judaism’s basic postulates; and modern 
states, offering citizenship to Jews regardless of their 
creed, posed even more basic dilemmas. Jews no longer 
needed to regard themselves in “exile.” 

Two new conditions, however, precipitated creation 
of the Zionist movement: 1. anti-Semitism reminded 
Jews that their “emancipation” was by no means com- 
plete, and 2. assimilation aroused concern that—despite 
anti-Semitism—“emancipation” might succeed only too 
well. Thus fears for security of the Jews and for the 
future of Judaism spurred men like Herzl to action. 
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Paradoxically, the action they undertook smacked of 
the very blasphemy their tradition had always decried. 
By taking matters into their own hands, the Jews were 
not waiting for the Messiah to restore them to the 
land. The Enlightenment had weakened their adher- 
ence to the orthodox interpretation of Jewish destiny, 
but not enough to destroy all continuity with the past. 

The consequences, succinctly summarized by Eisen- 
stein, were far-reaching. Of the five premises men- 
tioned above, 1. was retained in a somewhat revised 
form, namely, that the dispersion was a calamity, par- 
ticularly when it subjected Jews to persecution as a 
minority group; view 2. was rejected entirely, and 3. 
was reinterpreted in naturalistic terms. The “divine 
agent” was now conceived not as a personal Messiah 
but as a passion for justice to a people that had been 
wronged throughout a long history. Most of the early 
Zionist leaders were not “religious” in the conventional 
sense. Indeed, their tendency to reject anything theo- 
logical as such might label them even “anti-religious.” 
Only in the broad cultural sense were they spiritual, 
dedicated, and self-sacrificing. They burned with a 
vision of a restored Zion from which “Torah” would 
go forth. Concept 4. was integral to this vision. Zion- 
ists as a whole truly believed that the age that righted 
an historic wrong to the Jews would initiate a new 
order of society. Those known as Labor Zionists went 
even further; they resolved to establish in the coming 
new state a utopian society that would incorporate the 
ancient ideals of the Prophets into the modern machin- 
ery of statehood. View 5. obviously met with complete 
rejection. Those who clung to tradition scorned the 
movement entirely; those in “neo-orthodox” groups 
compromised by saying that settlement in Israel had 
always been regarded as a mitsvah (commandment). 

Thus from its very inception Zionism recognized re- 
ligious tradition, even though that tradition underwent 
partial reconstruction in terms of modern political and 
intellectual tenets. In fact, religious Zionists insist that, 
had the movement been merely “patriotic,” it would not 
have won universal support in the Jewish community. 
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But to accomplish its first objective, namely, to estab- 
lish a legally-secured and publicly-recognized home for 
Jews who needed or wanted to come, Zionism took 
recourse to political activity. Therefore Western Zion- 
ism became identified for many as essentially political; 
since Nazism produced a mammoth refugee problem, 
Zionism represented a political cum philanthropic 
movement. In eastern Europe, more emphasis was 
given self-realization and cultural creativity as Zionist 
methods. 

[his survey helps explain why Israelis regard the 
emergence of the state as a “messianic token,” but also 
bypass the traditional understanding of Messiah Cin 
the Orthodox sense of waiting for a personal Messiah ). 
Messianism today is simply belief that history is pur- 
posively directed, that creation is the beginning ol 
history, and its end the messianic age. Some identity 
this age simply as the climax of history, others as the 
world transformed into God’s kingdom. 

In this historical movement the Jews assign them 
selves a special mission. However universal its vision 
may be, Jewish messianism retains a nationalistic basis; 
only through Jewish national restoration will come the 
world’s restoration to super-national moral realities. As 
the meaning of messianism becomes secularized, then 
“the belief in Messiah” deteriorates to mere trust in 
enlightenment, in liberal ethical goals, even in social 
ism. In its wake, therefore, Zionism has left a mere 
moralizing of orthodox theological concepts and a dis 
integration of orthodox messianism. Emphasis on mes- 
sianic character and messianic era lacks the reality of 
a personal Messiah. History is permitted its “mes 


sianic movements, “messianic events, “messianic mo- 


ments,” and ultimately a “messianic age.” Ironically, 
therefore, current Zionist motivations for return to his 
homeland in effect have exiled the Jew from the 
orthodox Messiah; he misunderstands the kingdom of 
God as a national socio-political crisis instead of a spir 
itual-personal crisis. Human establishment of the new 
state and national sovereignty has derailed to marginal 
consideration the traditional expectation of the coming 
personal Messiah. 

This modern spirit of self-sufficiency dispenses with 
To vindicate 
the state’s emergence as an act of divine providence, 


special reliance on the Old Testament. 


some Jewish interpreters specially emphasize nature 
and history and not simply the Torah as God’s avenues 
Religious Zionists attribute Divine 
authorship to apparently natural causality. Israel there- 


of self-revelation. 


fore claims a redemptive mission that envisions per 
fection of the world, it is said, and not just fulfillment 
of a prophetic promise. Regathering the Jews in the 
new state can materialize an authentic Jewish civiliza- 
tion and culture to channel Israel’s mission among the 
nations. For the first time in 2,000 years Hebrews 
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manifest in one locale all the prerequisites for shaping 


their own institutions and mode of life. Even if Israel 
cannot compete with the great powers technologically, 
she can offer ethical inspiration to the world by restor 
ing her own historical values. 

It should be observed, however, that alienation trom 
the Old Testament prophets involves more than loss 
of hope in a personal Messiah; it threatens also the 
historic Jewish sense of divine covenant. After all, the 
crowning glory of Hebrew history is its early heritage 
of revealed monotheistic religion. If the Jews are to 
confront the world with more than modern social ideals, 
if they are to urge a renewal of old and respected values, 
presumably from Jerusalem as a spiritual center for 
international Judaism, then the validity of God’s cove 
nant with their forebears requires more than mere 
inference from general history. Indeed, it requires vital 
faith in the prophetic word, in Scripture that commits 
Judaism to much more than the social present and 
demands new inv estigation of the messianic question. 
1o represent Zionism as a direct successor of the his 
toric messianic vision, or as bearer of the historic mes 
sianic motive has only short-lived and limited appeal. 
The unique divine claim upon the Hebrews springs 
trom God’s self-revelation of “I, the Lord God.” That 
they are “a chosen people” the Hebrews cannot abstract 
from purely politico-social considerations. The con 
sciousness of Jewish unity and mission can only pros 
per, therefore, on a deepening acceptance of the Old 
Testament vision of redemption. 


WHAT OF JESUS CHRIST? 


[he turn of Jewish expectation against a personal 
Messiah, and exposition of messianism in post-biblical 
terms, may lead to fresh rejection of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Many Jews indeed consider Jesus a good man. But they 
seem unaware that such appraisal was impossible 
the first century when commitment was either for the 
Messiah or against a messianic pretender. Scholars who 
debate the question of Messiah express their hostility 
in two significant ways: they attack Christian 
sacraments by labeling their foundations as idolatrous. 
or they may reveal opposition to Jesus Christ by align 
ing themselves with some figure wholly alien to Judeo 
Christian history. Professor R. J. Zwi Werblow sky, for 
example, reveres Buddha as the greatest of all religious 
figures. 
One | 
approach the messianic question except in relationship 
to national sovereignty. This issue in fact already in- 
fluenced the first-century rejection of Jesus when the 
Jews still expressed messianic expectation in personal 
terms (“Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another?,” Matt. 11:3; cf. John 1:19-25). Accord 
ing to Zwi Werblowsky, “Israel's attitude toward the 


either 


actor in this rejection stems from refusal 
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Church was automatically determined by the funda- 
mental Jewish decision in favor of national continuity 
and history.” He considers this explanation of the 
rejection of Jesus more accurate than that “Judaism 
was confronted, in the person of Jesus, with a crise de 
conscience and finally decided against him.” That is, 
Jewish expectation so linked Messiah and_ national 
sovereignty that Israel's concrete renewal on the world 
historical scene was to be “the sign” Werblowsky con- 
tends that Jesus himself recognized this link in affirm 
ing that “this generation shall not pass away” except 
the kingdom of God come (Matt. 24:34 actually reads 
“till all be fulfilled”). “Not only 
adds Werblowsky, . but many other generations 
passed by and saw nothing.” Jesus’ claim of fulfillment, 
he insists, is 


this generation, 


“denied by the sober consciousness of 
historical realities.” 


APPROACH TO THE JEW 


The Christian view, it should be emphasized, does 
not ignore or rule out Israel’s political renaissance. Even 
Roman Catholics, whose church traditions have bound 
them to nonbelief in the restoration of the state of 
Israel, are now rethinking this issue. The Greek Ortho- 
dox church, too, has insisted for centuries that the 
rejection of Jesus of Nazareth forever plunged Judaism 
into a sorry meaninglessness. Any implication that all 19 
centuries of Jewish history since Jesus’ death have been 
insignificant makes Hebrew spokesmen bristle. Except 
for amillennial thought, Protestantism finds providen- 
tial and theological importance in Jewish developments. 
Protestant Christianity does not of course assimilate 
post-biblical Jewish history into saving or redemptive 
history. It tends, however, to interpret the return of 
the Jews and the restoration of the nation Ceven if in 
spiritual unbelief concerning the Christian Messiah) 
as an end-time development of prophetic significance. 
Since, however, many evangelicals couple this inter- 
pretation with an anticipated spiritual change of heart, 
certain Israelis consider this evangelical verdict a 
mixed blessing. Chaim Wardi, for example, thinks it 
“only to be regretted that this interest and sympathy 
are conditioned by the desire or the expectation of a 
more or less wholesale conversion of the Jews to Chris- 
tianity. One should expect on the part of friends . . . 
a more disinterested interest.” One senses here the 
peculiar suspicion that explicit Christian concern for 
awakening among the Jews is something less than 
spiritual, and, perhaps an acceptance of evangelical 
overtures simply for their “prophetic bolstering” to re- 
cent Palestinian developments. 

The foregoing discussion should indicate, therefore, 
that the Christian approach to the informed Jew should 
not be confined, as so often in the past, to whether 


Jesus of Nazareth fulfills the Old Testament proph- 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


ecies, and whether certain Old Testament emphases 
conflict with rabbinic Judaism. Many Jews, no less than 
pagan Gentiles, need help simply as fallen creatures 
in need of redemption. The Jew in Tel Aviv like the 
Jew in New York may be totally out of touch with 
Old Testament religion, since modern liberal ideals 
may represent the only spiritual context he knows. 
Quite different, however, is the spiritually-minded Jew. 
He wants to know what bearing the question of Mes 
siah has on Israel as such, what it signifies for the 
Hebrew return to Palestine and for national restoration. 
To discuss Christianity only in terms of individual 
commitment with no reference to God’s operation in 
the human community of faith troubles the serious 
Hebrew. “Christianity is 
founded on the biography of a sacred personality. It 
is easy for the Christian personally to become a Chris 
tian, and difficult subsequently to become really identi 
fied with the community of faith. But the Hebrews 
began as a community at Sinai, and they are not dis- 
posed to inquire into the question of personal salvation 
independently of the question of the community.” 
This word, of course, does not fairly express the 
New Testament concept of the believer's relationship 
to the Christian community 


As Professor Simon has said, 


. It does indicate, however, 
that to address effectively many Jews requires more 
prongs of discussion than have ordinarily characterized 
recent Hebrew-Christian dialogue. Such conversation 
must re-explore the meaning of 19 centuries of Jewish 
suffering among the nations, must re-study New Testa- 
ment intimations of God’s purpose for the Jew and of 
Israel’s place in the divine plan. Many Jewish leaders 
today deplore what both Orthodox Judaism and Chris 
tianity believe, namely, that the suffering of the Jews 
is punishment for sin and spiritual unbelief. “If there 
has been a ‘Christ’ among the nations of the world,” 
said one prominent Israeli, “the Jews have been the 
innocent who bore the sufferings of the guilty.” To 
concede that dispersion and persecution are a divine 
penalty for revolt against light carries the hard impli 
cation that C hristianity is right. To deny juridical in- 
terpretation of Jewish history leads simply to the notion 
that by educating the dispersed Jew in all the wisdom 
of the Gentiles God was preparing him for an ulterior 
purpose, a national regathering for a Hebrew mission 
to the world. Jews who study the Talmud, however, 
cannot overlook the connection between punishment 
and past sin, a principle applied both to individuals 
and to the nation. The Prayer Book of the Hebrew 
holy festivals declares: * ‘Because of our sins we have 
been driven from our land. . . .” The Christian witness 


must indeed affirm that no man can see the kingdom 
of God unless he is spiritually reborn, as Jesus warned 
the rabbi Nicodemus (John 3:3,5). But it must also 


include the Lord’s reference to “times or seasons which 
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the Father has put in his own power.” Christ's answer 
to the disciples’ query about the restoration of the 
Kingdom to the Jews (Acts 1:7), and Paul's discussion 
concerning the place of the Jew in God's plan are 
increasingly significant. 

Another methéd of attacking a messianic claim tor 
Jesus of Nazareth is to discredit him as destructive of 
the Old Testament Law. Professor Werblowsky will- 
ingly concedes that Jesus was not “simply one Jewish 
teacher among others” but stands out as qualitatively 
different. In this way (argues Werblowsky) Jesus gave 
not merely a different interpretation of the Law, but he 
destroyed the Law. Thereby Werblowsky does not 
mean (as Christianity asserts) that by His sacrificial 
death Jesus himself met the claims of the Law and so 
nullified its power over those who trust him. Rather, 
Werblowsky charges Jesus’ teaching with a revolu 
tionary element that implicity leads to rejection of 
Jewish religion. Werblowsky calls Jesus a messianic 
pretender with a messianic message typical of Jewish 
sectarian tendencies in his day. The Nazarene, he says, 
opposes sanctification through details of the Law, 
whereas Jewish life is totally regulated by these sancti 
tying disciplines. Even if there have been no sacrifices 
tor 2000 years because of the destruction of the temple, 
the Jews recognize no distinction between moral and 
ritual law. Yet when Jesus justifies the disciples’ pluck- 
ing grain on the Sabbath, Werblowsky charges him 
with acting on a non-Jewish premise: sanctification by 
the Spirit, and not by the Law. According to Werblow- 
sky this vague Spirit-religion (or Christianity!) really 
dispenses with the Law, or reduces it to vague abstrac- 
tion. By 


’ 


thus 


y “destroying’ 
threatens the Jewish organization of human life in 


the Law, Christianity 
which keeping the law is the service of God. 

Even allowing for antinomian tendencies that have 
frequently plagued the Christian Church and allowing 
for modernism that repudiates law-religion in any form 
as sheer legalism, the fundamental misunderstanding of 
Jesus as one who abolished rather than fulfilled the 
Law (cf. Matt. 5:17) is still apparent. It recalls the 
Jewish insurrection against the apostle Paul and the 
charge before Gallio that “this fellow persuadeth men 
to worship God contrary to the law” (Acts 18:12 f.). 
Rabbi Silver long ago granted however, that Jesus’ 
attitude “was expressed within the framework of the 
law” and that he sought “the correct ‘intensive’ attitude 
toward the existing law” (Messianic Speculation in 
Israel, p. 10). 

It disturbs the modern Jew nonetheless that even at 
19 centuries’ distance Jesus of Nazareth must con- 
stantly be reckoned with. Unlike the false messiahs, 
Jesus has not passed into oblivion. The alternatives 
proposed by Gamaliel when Jews in the first century 
resorted to violence to suppress the apostles remain on 
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record as an embarrassment. How is the continuing 
power of Jesus’ name explained? Since the modern 
Jew faces this question only in the context of ecclesi 
astical persecutions of his people, he is not disposed 
to ask if the Church after all is right. Most scholars, 
recognize, however, that to explain the vitality of Chris 
tianity involves more than merely the psychological 
readiness of the pagan world, or the genius of Paul. 
Hence debate focuses ever more clearly on Jesus 
of Nazareth himself. In this context, and in view ol 
Jesus’ messianic claim, any Jewish intellectual tendency 
to call Jesus of Nazareth simply a good man appears 


an evasive tactic. |TO BE CONTINUED! 





WE QUOTE: 


THE WORLD CRISIS—The character of the Commu 
nist challenge consists, first, in a conception of matter, man, so 
ciety, history, government, and the supreme being radically 
different from and opposite to anything you and I and our an 
cestors have known for the last four thousand years; second, in 
the existence of a superbly organized political party... with an 
absolutely dedicated membership all over the world . . . ac 
tively working to bring every people on earth under the bond 
age of this philosophy . . .; third, in this party’s use of every 
conceivable means—war, revolution, subversion, infiltration, 
propaganda, intimidation, dictatorship, manipulation of the 
masses, smear tactics, character assassination, exciting the basest 
instincts in man, playing up differences and grievances be- 
tween nations and peoples and races and classes—to attain its 
unalterable ends of world domination; fourth, in the fact that 
this world revolutionary thrust is backed by one of the most 
powerful military establishments in the world . . .; and fifth, 
in the fact that this world revolutionary force . . . has suc- 
ceeded in extending and consolidating its iron hold upon at 
least a third of the human race. . . . 

The classical Western values of freedom, personality, ex- 
cellence, rank, objective truth, faith in God, and the primacy 
of the spirit, are subverted both by Communist infiltration 
from without and by doubt and criticism by some of the best 
Western minds from within. . . . There are many influential 
people who preach, or at least are taken by, “peaceful coex- 
istence,” and who appear to be prepared to settle for peace at 
any price and for what is falsely called “mutual accommoda- 
tion,” where accommodation turns out upon analysis to come 
only from one side. . . . 

Only as the total arsenal of political, moral and spiritual 
values are brought to bear . . . is there any hope of winning 
. . If you are already converted 
to the materialistic standpoint of your opponent you will talk 
only in terms of . . . economic security and social benefits. 
The Communists love to confine you within that round of 
ideas. . . . The greatest weakness of the Western strategy is 
its relative neglect of the intellectual and spiritual dimension. 
This i¢ strange, because intellectual, moral, and spiritual mat- 
ters are the greatest point of strength in the Western ar- 
senal. .. . —CHarLes Maik, former President of the United 
Nations and a Greek Orthodox layman, in an address to the 
Second National Conference of Southern Baptist Men in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


in this tremendous struggle. . 
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HALLOWEEN FANTASY 


Double, double toil and trouble— 

The witches have flown to the moon 

(Where they should, for a spell, 

Form a communist cell, 

Since Russians will join them there 
soon ), 


Double, double toil and trouble— 
They've left us a witch legacy 
Of mascara-ed eye-lids, 
Masquerading small kids, 

And bubbling brews on TV— 


(Bubble, bubble; less toil, no trouble—) 
This legacy seen on the screen 

Shows a lather enriched 

With a charm that’s bewitched— 
Commercials are pure Halloween. 


Double, double bowls of stubble— 

The world is de-witched, air-conditioned, 
And when Hecate mocks 

From a cereal box 

Her face is a mask for nutrition. 


Double, double trick or treat— 

Three rubber-faced witches are there; 
Little goblins with bags 

Clutch the skirts of these hags, 
Unnerved by the masks that they wear. 


Double, double, all the trouble 

Since witches have turned to thin air, 

Is the hunt that goes on 

When the witches are gone, 

The witch hunt which hunts what’s not 
there. 


Pastor Peterson thought my poem had 
a point, but he is not so sure we are free 
of witches. “Perhaps Macbeth’s trio has 
gone, but what is meeting modern Mac- 


beths in the night?” He added a stanza: 


Double, double, triple trouble— 

In crisis we mustn’t decry sense . 

Is there not enough reason 

To declare open season, 

And bag a few hags with a license? 
EUTYCHUS 


REMONSTRANT RIPOSTE 


All of us who are interested in the 
Christian college are indebted to Profes- 
sor C. Gregg Singer for the sober and 


EUTYCHUS and his kin 


generally well reasoned warnings in his 
article “Why Evangelical Colleges Die” 
(Sept. 11 issue). But the section on 
“Theological Weaknesses” reminds one 
of finger paintings with mixed paints, and 
leaves us evangelicals of the Wesleyan 
tradition gasping for breath. . . . 

Perhaps the real trouble where mod- 
ernism has made inroads in both Re- 
formed and Arminian circles is a defec- 
tion from simple willingness to accept 
the Bible as God’s written Word and 
man’s final authority. 

STEPHEN W. PAINE 

Houghton College President 
Houghton, N. Y. 


It is apparent . . . that he does not be- 
lieve colleges with an Arminian emphasis 
have the theological strength to survive. 
. . . We are glad to rise to Dr. Singer's 
challenge. I am sure there are many oth- 
ers who join us. 

Merne A. Harris 
Vennard College Vice-Pres. and Dean 
University Park, lowa 


May I suggest that the cause of evangel- 
ism is not well served by a kind of in- 
fighting between Calvinists and Ar- 
minians? In two recent articles . . . the 
authors are biased in favor of Calvinism. 
George Fox College Mixo C. Ross 
Newberg, Ore. President 


Arminianism is not humanistic nor sub- 
biblical. . . . Maybe evangelical colleges 
die, but it is not due to an Arminian 
Achilles heel—rather, . . . failure to be 
truly regenerated, . . . failure to tarry 
until filled with the Holy Spirit. . . 

W. J. Younc 
Grace Church of the Nazarene 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Has Dr. Singer never read that statement 
in the Methodist Discipline: “The Holy 
Scriptures contain all things necessary to 
salvation, so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation.” Is that sub-biblical? 

J. B. Cam 
Memorial Methodist Church 
Bolton, Miss. 
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It seems that Calvinism would say, “It 
was decreed to die anyway” . . .; we 
would say we must be on guard to pre- 
vent our schools from death. 

A. Reusen Hartwick 
First Pentecostal Church 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN, JEW AND ARAB 


My effort to evangelize my Jewish den- 
tist has shown me the wisdom of your 
comment (Aug. 28 issue) “. . . when a 
Jew comes to the Messiah, he does not 
cease to be a Jew.” I am sure such a 
strategy is even more urgent in Israel. .. . 
I feel that the evangelization of Israel 
and the dialogue between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians is even more impor- 
tant than the dialogue among Protestant 
churches or between Rome and Protes- 
tantism. 
Belvidere, N.C. Harotp WuiTE 
It is a tragic fact that the very people 
who will liberally give to a Jewish mis- 
sion in some far-off place make no at- 
tempt to witness to the Jews of their own 
neighborhood or community. 
Nashville, Tenn. BeLpEN MENkus 


We must never lose sight of our oppor- 
tunities and privileges as Christians in 
Israel, but the distinct and unique con- 
tribution that Baptists and other evan- 
gelicals can make to this young state 
just celebrating her Bar mitzvah this 
year is the Christian concept of religious 
freedom. Democracy has always enjoyed 
greater security when the tasks of the 
watchman on the wall were shared by 
evangelicals. 

In many ways I feel that we are near 
our goal. The young people, the intel- 
lectuals, and the self-styled free-thinkers 
are completely fed up with Israel’s creep- 
ing theocracy. They are convinced that 
reformation and not reform (small ‘t’) is 
the only solution. There are also in- 
creasing pressures from world Jewry to 
break the strangle hold of the Orthodox 
on the jugular of Israel. 

Baptist Church Dwicut L. Baker 
Nazareth, Israel 


I’m afraid I am not able to see the Arab 
situation quite the same way (Sept. 11 
issue). By official British census, in 1947, 
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Who Pays if 4 
You're Disabled ?! 


















































By Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casvalty Union 





























You should be concerned about 
disability —it could happen to you! 
Let’s take a look at some statistics 

The incidence of disability 
among ministers shows that 18 out 
of 100 will suffer disabilities lasting 
6 months or more during their 
working lives. 





















































Life insurance can provide for the 
future needs of your family in the 
event of your death. You can make 
provisions for retirement by pur- 
chasing endowment or retirement 
income policies. But, how easy it 
is to overlook a permanent disa- 
bility benefit—your answer to 
‘“‘Who pays if you’re disabled?’’ 
Such a rider may be attached to 
most life insurance policies. 













































































At Ministers Life, for example, the 
disability benefit offers two-way 
protection: 




















It providesa monthly income of 
$10 for each $1,000 of insurance, 
after six months total disability 
under age 60. This continues 
until age 65 or prior recovery or 
death. 


Premiums coming due during 
the disability payment period 
are paid by the company. You 
continue to receive the benefit of 
complete insurance protection 
for your family and yourself. 
























































The cost of this addition is low— 
at age 35, adding this rider to a 
$5,000 Whole Life Paid Up at 65 
policy costs just $14.90 annually. 




















Write Ministers Life for policies 
available with a Permanent Dis- 
ability Rider or for information on 
adding it to your present insurance. 
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the number of refugees is nearer 600,000 
1,000,000. Thirty-eight of the 40 
million world refugees (the Hong Kong 


than 


and Palestinian being the exceptions) 
had been resettled in the lands that re- 


ceived them. This is standard procedure. 


back 


There is a 


In no case have they gone to the 


point or points of origin. 
dollar UN 


escrow for this resettlement. 


three million fund held in 


\rab leaders 


will not permit it, however, preferring 


to “use” the refugees in the game of 


The 


back, to 


propaganda politics. Israelis have 


already taken reunite families, 


a considerable number of these persons. 
They are prepared to take back up to 
100,000 more when the 
to call off 


treaty 


Arab states are 
and 
tact 


ready their war sien a 


peace in spite of the that 


this is not the way of dealing with this 
kind of problem anywhere else). Further- 
more, two factors: Israel has taken 
in 400,000 Arab 
countries coming with only the shirts on 


(bank 


goods confiscated), 


Jewish refugees from 


their backs accounts frozen and 


but no one seems con- 


cerned to make a fuss about this, and 
(2) the refugee movement out of Israel- 
Palestine was at the initial instigation of 


Arab military leaders Ceven if “atrocities” 


some genuine, some trumped up, were 


used to encourage it). I think we have 
to admit to these facts along with others 
that might be pro-Arab. 

G. Douctas Younc 
Israeli-American Institute Director 
of Biblical Studies 


Evanston, Ill. 


You may find the following material spe- 


cially helpful in rounding out . . . gen- 
eral conclusions: 
Who Knows Better, Must Say So, 


by Elmer Berger (American Council for 
Judaism, 201 E. 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y., 50¢)—Jewish, but anti-Zionist. 
(Many Jews feel the Zionists have gone 
too far in their propaganda and money- 
raising, and have really hurt the Jewish 


cause. ) 

Olive Trees in Storm, by Morris S. 
Lazaron (American Friends of the 
Middle East, Inc., 225 E. 46th St., New 


York, N. Y., paperback ed., $1)—analy- 


sis of Jew-Arab situation in Egypt-Syria- 


Jordan-Iraq-Lebanon-Israel. Largely _pro- 
Arab and anti-Zionist. 
Exodus — A_ Distortion of Truth 


(35¢), Strife in the Holy Land (15¢), 
and many other publications (Arab In- 


formation Center, 120 East 56th St., 
New York 22, N. Y.) 
For enlightened Christian attitude, 


write (1) Dr. Joseph P. Free, professor of 


archaeology at 


Wheaton College, and 
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Near East School of Archaeolo- 
gical and Biblical Studies—-on Mount of 
Olives, (Dr. 


address: Free Haven, Park Rapids, Min 


founder, 


Jerusalem, Jordan Free’s 


nesota; Dr. Free can supply many other 


helpful titles and information); and, (2 


Dr. G. 


Bible, eee... 


Douglas Young, professor of 


Trinity College, Chicago, and 
Israel-American Institute of Bib 
lical Studies Street of the 
Jerusalem, Israel). D 


1046 Ridge 


founder, 
Prophets 
r. Young's address is 
Evanston, Illinois 
Peter STAM, Jr. 


and Seminary 


\venue, 


Covenant College 


Mo. 


St. Louis, 


TO REPAIR THE DAMAGE 


In the recent Peacoc k, 


“New Life 
Aug. 28 
things 


article by Eugene 


for Christian Colleges?” 


issue), some very worthwhik 


are said. However, permit me to 
make two remarks. 

| am pleased with the fact that he 
recognizes that no one is without a world 
view, and that a church-related college 
is committed to a Christian world-view. 
The assumption is that this is desirable 
But | 


is this not also true on the primary and 


for higher education. would ask 
high school level? We give our children 
12 years of secular education and then 
expect the 
the damage. 


Christian college to repair 


Another statement of the writer puzzles 
After 
related colleges there 
faith, 
for witch hunts or heresy trials. . . . If 


me. telling us that in church- 


are men without 


he assures us that he is not asking 


our church-related colleges are to 
tinue to be Christian, 
men be removed, even though it should 
take q heresy trial to do it? ... 
Ravpu |. 
Willmar Christian Reformed Church 


Willmar, Minn. 


con- 
should not such 


Bos 


HE PREFERS A BOTH-AND 


As an individual member of the Conserv- 
ative Baptist Association of America, | 
take exception to the letter (August 28 
issue) from B. Myron Cedarholm, Gen- 
eral Director of Conservative Baptist As 
in which he states, 
“Many of us feel that Curistianrry To 
DAY is more concerned about being cour 


sociation of America, 


teous and scholarly than they are in 
being biblical and positive.” . I fail 
to see the “either-or-ness” of Dr. Cedar- 


Cannot a dedicated, 
Holy Spirit-born Christian be courteous, 
scholarly, biblical and positive all at the 
same 


holm’s statement. 


time? 

Geonce A. Co xe, Jr. 
Calvary Baptist Church 
Bristol, Pa. 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 


THE GOLDEN YEARS 


“WHEN sHALL I start teaching my son 
about the Bible?” 

A Christian mother asked this question 
of her new pastor. 

“How old is he?” 

“Six,” she replied. 

“Hurry home, woman, you have al- 
ready lost five precious years,” the pastor 
exclaimed. 

This is not a joke but a matter of 
the gravest importance. Too many pat- 
ents assume that little children are not 
prepared to hear and understand spiritual 
truths, and in their ignorance they fritter 
away golden years of opportunity. 

The writer is fully aware that some 
child psychologists, even leaders in Chris- 
tian education, feel and teach that chil- 
dren should not be subjected to spiritual 
instruction before they are six years of 
age. Some even deplore the telling of 
Bible stories of adventure and daring. 

But the writer also knows that these 
children are a fruitful field for just such 
teaching and that they respond in a way 
which proves conclusively that these are 
indeed the golden years for Christian in- 
struction. He knows this from experience. 


€ The mind of a child does not operate 
in a vacuum. Even when he is only a 
few months old impressions are being 
formed and character developed. What a 
tragedy it is to permit this formative pe- 
riod to pass without making an impact on 
him for God and his Word! 

The hearts and minds of little children 
are amazingly receptive to outside im- 
pressions, either for good or evil and 
when our Lord affirmed, “Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein,” he was speaking 
to those characteristics of a child which 
are so worth emulating by all. 

We know of individuals who deplore 
telling children stories of violence which 
are to be found in the Bible. These usual- 
ly depict heroism, divine guidance, and 
intervention and carry with them the im- 
plication of man’s dependence on God 
which thrill young minds and bring bless- 
ing to them and on through life. 

When one considers the violence in 
the very unfunny “funnies,” on TV, 
and in the daily press, one is inclined to 
cry out against any effort to deprive chil- 
dren of stories about David and Goliath, 
Daniel in the lion’s den and his three 


companions in the fiery furnace, to men- 
tion but a few. 

Even more deplorable is the concerted 
effort on the part of some to protect chil- 
dren from the “gory” details of our Lord’s 
death on Calvary. Some persons to my 
positive knowledge have reprimanded 
Sunday school teachers for mentioning 
the “blood of Christ” to their children. 
And yet, when such children are sub- 
jected to the impressions of so much vio- 
lence all around why should they be 
denied the story of the death of the Son 
of God, and the cleansing and redeeming 
blood which flowed from Calvary? 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of children is their simple faith. How 
wonderful, then, is the opportunity to 
instil in their minds the truths about 
Christ which will form the basis for 
their own faith in Him! 

Lack of sophistication is another thing 
to be found in children which is a thing 
we are sure the Lord loves. The Chris- 
tian world is beset by a desire to be 
sophisticated, so much so that the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel is only too often 
lost in a maze of worldly wisdom. 

Not so with little children. Holding 
implicit faith in their parents and will- 
ingness to take the Scriptures at face 
value, their hearts are a fertile soil for 
spiritual truths and their simplicity is 
an example and warning to us who may 
value worldly wisdom too highly. 

This lack of sophistication carries with 
it a receptiveness to the Gospel which 
should thrill those who witness God's 
grace working in the hearts of little ones. 
Innocence in itself carries a challenge 
and a warning. Woe be it to any who 
either take advantage of innocence for 
evil ends or ignore its potential for good. 


How then should Christian parents 
take advantage of the privilege and op- 
portunity which is theirs? 

That millions of children are born 
into unprepared homes is a tragic fact in 
each generation. Certainly to the Chris- 
tian, it would seem axiomatic that the 
Christian home alone has in it the po- 
tentials for proper training. But that so 
many Christian homes fail in this regard 
is cause for real heart searching on the 
part of those involved. 

Christ is the center of the Christian 
home and he must become the center of 
child training if it is to be effective. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


One of the first problems one must 
handle is the psychology of the child. 
Even the very small will sense things he 
has never been told. They know whether 
parents are sincere in their spiritual 
aspirations for them or not. 

It is little use to speak of prayer to 
a child if the parents are never seen pray- 
ing. Little use to speak of the impor- 
tance of Bible study if the parents are 
never seen reading the Word. Why tell 
of Christ’s love and transforming power 
if our children do not see the effect of 
His presence in our lives? 

But all of these things can take place, 
and there can be fulfilled before our eyes 
the promise, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go: and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it.” 

It should not be forgotten that it is 
the way he should go and not the way 
he wants to go, for the truth that “fool- 
ishness is bound in the heart of a child” 
is self-evident to all who try to guide 
wayward little feet. 

Fortunately, Christian parents are not 
left to carry out their task alone, nor do 
they lack the tools. 

First, they have the privilege of pray 
ing for their children, as well as with 
them. God knows our weakness and our 
inability to train others for him. To that 
end he will give wisdom and guidance 
and the necessary grace to carry out the 
task. The power of prayer will never be 
understood this side of eternity. That 
God hears and answers prayer, that he 
reaches out often to bring help and 
blessing to our children should be an 
unending source of comfort. 

Secondly, he has given parents his 
Word. That so many children now 
grow to adulthood but remain spiritual 
morons is one of the tragedies of our day. 
Even those coming from Christian homes 
know so little about the Bible because 
they have neither learned it from their 
parents nor used it in their daily reading. 

In a very real sense the Bible is the 
foundation of true education. It is the 
reverential trust in God which is the 
beginning of wisdom. A child who goes 
out into the world with a knowledge of 
and love for the Holy Scriptures has the 
best preparation possible. 

Young Timothy was raised amid sur- 
roundings we today would call utterly 
primitive. But he had the best training 
a parent can give: “And that from a 
child thou hast known the holy scrip- 
tures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The Christian parent has the same 
privilege today. L. Netson Bex 
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The Person of Christ: The Kenotic Theory 


In the nineteenth the rise 
of new including 
the biological theory of evolution as well 
as the rapid development of biblical criti- 
the formation of 


century 


scientific theories, 


cism, contributed to 
some new viewpoints concerning the per- 
son of Christ. Usually these interpreta- 
tions were intended to make the miracle 


of the 


more acceptable to the scientific mind of 


Incarnation more reasonable or 
that century. One theory which received 
widespread emphasis and acceptance in 
the late nineteenth century and whose 
influence is still felt today is the so-called 
“kenotic theory” of the person of Christ. 
The “kenotic” from the 
Greek word kenod, used by Paul in 
Philippians 2:7 to describe the action 
by which Christ “emptied” himself, tak- 
ing the form of a servant, when he came 
world. In order to 
understand the tremendous importance 
of this theory and its widespread influ- 


name comes 


incarnate into the 


ence even today, it will be necessary to 
survey briefly the historical background 
and then concentrate upon a biblical ex- 
position of those passages which have 
been crucial in the discussion of kenosis. 


€ Historical Background and Develop- 
second 
century) is the first to use “kenosis” as a 


ment, Apparently Theodotion 


theological term, in his translation of 
Isaiah 34:11. However, both Gregory 
Nazianzus (fourth century) and Cyril 
of Alexandria (fifth century) use the 
term in the technical theological sense to 
express the action in Philippians 2:7 by 
which Christ “emptied himself” (Greek, 
heauton hekenosen). The Latin Vulgate 
renders this phrase “semetipsum exin- 
anivit” Che emptied, i.e., desolated, his 
very self), while Tertullian used the 
phrase “exhausit semetipsum” Che ex 
hausted, i.e., completely emptied, his very 
The 


real point of concern for each of these 


self) in his Adversus Marcionem. 


thinkers, as for us today, was this: “Of 
what did Christ empty himself?” 

\ secondary question for these early 
Christian writers, and a question which 
came to the 
period, was this: “Exactly who is the 
subject of the verb emptied?” Is it the 
pre-existent Son of God who by sovereign 
choice divested himself of some of the 
prerogatives of deity in order to become 
the incarnate Son, 


front in the Reformation 


incarnate; or is it 
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who, in the days of his flesh, was in- 
volved in a kind of repeated or continual 
emptying of himself in order to fulfill his 
mission as the Servant of God and sub- 
mit even to death on the cross? 

The Synod of Antioch (a.v. 341) 
had spoken suggestively and pointedly 
on both questions, with these words: 
kenosas heauton apo tou einai isa Theo 
‘emptying himself of “the being equal 
with God”). It was stoutly maintained 
that Christ was fully divine, having 
given up temporarily not some portion 
of his deity, but rather the status or posi- 
tion at the right hand of God which was 
his by right, in order to become the suf- 
tering Servant. 

Medieval theology was concerned with 
the attempt to define more explicitly 
what attributes of deity were laid aside 
in the Incarnation or what actual limita- 
tions were experienced by Christ during 
his incarnate life. During the Reforma- 
tion period the discussion centered upon 
the divine attributes of omnipotence, 
Much 


of this discussion was rather barren be- 


omniscience, and omnipresence. 


cause it often degenerated into an exer- 
cise in imagining certain characteristics 
of deity which might be laid aside with- 
out seriously impairing essential deity. 

The discussion moved on into the 
seventeenth century with bold assertions 
that Christ certainly was, according to 
the Scriptures, less than divine. Some 
tried to soften this heresy by maintaining 
that Jesus actually possessed the divine 
powers all the time but kept them under 
a conscious restraint. Others supposed 
that he actually had the divine attributes 


in all their fullness, but that he was un-- 


aware of the extent of these powers and 
therefore lived his incarnate life within 
the limits imposed upon any creature. 

With such an unfortunate pilgrimage 
throughout Christian history, the whole 
idea of kenosis might have been sum- 
marily dropped as a dangerous and con- 
fusing concep: for Christian faith, except 
for something which happened in the 
nineteenth century. This great century 
of scientific discovery, historical investi- 
gation, and biblical criticism brought 
about a rediscovery of the real humanity 
of Jesus. Against the background of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution, the Graf- 
Wellhausen school of Old Testament his- 
tory, and the radical Tiibingen school 


of New Testament criticism, a group of 
English theologians fought valiantly to 
save the central dogma of the unique 
divine humanity of Jesus Christ. Bishop 
Gore, along with many other scholars, 
published the symposium on incarnation 
theology entitled Lux Mundi, which 
went through twelve editions between 
1889 and 1891. This book did much to 
popularize the concept of the divine ke- 
nosis. This zenith of the doctrine in the 
whole history of Christian thought can 
best be understood by turning to the 
biblical evidence which they were at- 
tempting to expound. 


€ The Biblical Data. The Bible certainly 
does not elaborate a doctrine of kenosis 
but it does set forth the data with which 
serious biblical theologians have devel 
oped the doctrine of the divine “self 
emptying.” Basic elements of the scrip 
tural evidence are easily categorized: 

(1) The divine relationship or unity 
between Father and Son (John 1: 1-18; 
10:30; Heb. 1: 1-4). 

(2) Closely connected with this ex 
plicit claim of unity with God is the 
expression of limitations upon this rela 
tionship (John 5:19, 30; Matt. 27:46 

(3) Also there are specific statements 
of Jesus in regard to limitations upon 
his knowledge and pre-incarnate glory 
(Mark 13:22; John 17:5). 

(4) The emphasis of New Testament 
writers upon the real humanity of Jesus 
can be seen in the account of his temp 
tations (Matt. 4:1-11), his growth and 
and stature 
(Luke 2:52), and his learning by the 
suffering which he endured (Heb. 4:15; 
5:7, 8). 

(5) Finally, the most important pas- 
sage of all, the one which actually con- 
tains the term which carries the central 
idea of the doctrine of kenosis is Philip 
pians 2:5-11. This is further amplified 
by the Pauline statement in II Corinthi 
ans 8:9, which Albrecht Oepke calls 


“the best commentary” on the Philip- 


development in wisdom 


pian passage. 


€ The Central Passage: Philippians 2:7. 
In the Philippian context Paul is urging 
the Christians to practice unselfishness 
and humility. In order to illustrate this 
he turns to the supreme example: “Have 
this mind among yourselves, which vou 
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have in Christ Jesus, who, though he 
was in the form of God, did not count 
equality with God a thing to be grasped, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of 
a servant, being born in the likeness of 
men” (Phil. 2:5-7). 

While most commentators have agreed 
on the subject of the verb “emptied,” 
that is, the pre-incarnate Christ who 
emptied himself, they have had differing 
ideas as to what he emptied, or of what 
he divested himself. In 1880, H. Crosby 
set forth the idea in The True Humanity 
of Christ that during the whole period 
of the Incarnation, although the essen- 
tial deity must have necessarily existed 
without interruption, yet his conscious 
and active deity was entirely quiescent. 
Only at the Resurrection did he reassume 
the full power of deity. 

Bishop Charles Gore, in The Incarna- 
tion, 1891, maintained that the Son of 
God voluntarily surrendered or aban- 
doned certain natural prerogatives of ex- 
ternal attributes of God, while he yet 
retained the essential, ethical attributes 
of truth, holiness, and love. A similar 
idea was advanced by A. M. Fairbairn, 
The Place of Christ in Modern Thought, 
1893, and by a host of others in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

Other kenotic theologians carried the 
speculation to even more extreme lengths. 
W. N. Clarke, in An Outline of Chris- 
tian Theology, 1898, suggested that on 
the basis of an original kinship between 
God and man, God became man in the 
Incarnation by self-limitation. Henry 
Van Dyke, in The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt: The Human Life of God, 1897, 
also sought to make the Incarnation more 
acceptable to human reason upon the as- 
sumption of an original kinship between 
God and man. This would suggest that 
the Incarnation was the most perfectly 
natural thing in the world, offering no 
affront to human reason. Modern psy- 
chology was called to the aid of the 
theory by R. H. Hutton in Essays Theo- 
logical and Literary. He recalled the 
capacity of the conscious mind to deposit 
a portion of its contents in the subcon- 
scious mind, suggesting a pattern by 
which conscious deity may have become 
unconscious deity. 

Perhaps the most constructive sugges- 
tion in all this period of kenotic specula- 
tion came from D. W. Simon, in his 
Reconciliation through Incarnation, 1898: 
In the creation God certainly limited 
himself with reference to future choices 
and deeds of free moral beings. If men 
have any true freedom, it must be be- 
cause of divine self-limitation which 
chooses not to determine every action of 





his creatures but, rather, gives them the 
responsibility of making real choices. 
The Incarnation then becomes a further 
and supreme example by which God 
limits himself in relation to his creation 
—he actually comes into his creation, ac- 
cepting the limits of creaturehood. 


€ Evaluation. In all this theological spec- 
ulation, which often rambled far from 
the Pauline passage, the commentators 
seemed compelled by some hidden force 
to interpret the passage only in one way: 
What did Christ give up? Of what was 
he divested when he became incarnate. 
The Greek scholar, William Hersey 
Davis, cut through this Gordian knot by 
suggesting in his lectures that Paul is 
not talking about what the Son gave up, 
but what he gained; not the royal status 
he forsook, but the role of the servant 
which he chose. This is certainly the 
point of emphasis Paul is making to the 
Philippians: they are to have the mind 
of the Servant of God; they are to be 
filled with humility rather than lording 
it over one another. Davis even went so 
far as to suggest that “kenod” should be 
understood in the sense of emptying the 
contents of one vessel into another vessel, 
so that it was a matter of pouring the 
same content into another form: Christ 
emptied himself Ci.e., poured himself) 
into the form of a servant. Whether 
Greek grammar requires, or even permits, 
this interpretation, it is clear that the 
context emphasizes the change of form, 
not the change of content of the divine 
being. He did not give up deity, but he 
gained humanity. There was no attrition 
of the divine nature in the Incarnation; 
his life incarnate, containing the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, was offered for 
man’s redemption. 

Although the main thrust of the 
kenotic theory led into some barren 
speculation, it is well to note positive con- 
tributions which the theory has made to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation: 

(1) Kenosis does emphasize tiie divine 
initiative. With the few exceptions indi- 
cated, the kenotic theologians have pro- 
claimed a salvation which comes from 
above rather than from below, from God 
rather than man. 

(2) Kenosis emphasizes the free, 
voluntary act of the pre-incarnate Son in 
choosing the path of humiliation. Not of 
necessity but out of the sovereign choice 
of love he gave up heaven’s glory for the 
way of the cross. 

(3) Closely related to this is the 
emphasis laid upon Christ’s conscious 
restraint in the use of divine powers 
during the days of his flesh. Surely, as 
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the Gospels testify, Jesus had powers 
upon which he could have called to 
deliver himself, but he refused to use 
them. We must admit that this con 
tinuing voluntary element is of supreme 
importance in our understanding of the 
person of Christ. Without it Christ 
would become the helpless victim of the 
Incarnation, once the original decision 
was made; and the significant, repeated, 
voluntary submission of Christ to suffer 
ing and death would be destroyed. 

(4) Kenosis emphatically preserved 
the doctrine of the real humanity of 
Christ against all Docetic attempts to 
undermine it. The basic motivation 
behind most kenotic interpretations is 
clearly to provide a pattern of thought 
in which one must take seriously the 
actual lowliness, condescension, and 
humiliation of Christ. 

The most serious criticism of the 
kenotic theory is the one which may be 
levelled at Arius, Eutyches, Nestorius, 
and the long line of theologians who were 
rejected by the main stream of the 
Christian community: all of these made 
the fatal mistake of trying to rationalize 
the supreme miracle of the Incarnation, 
to make intelligible by analogy and illus- 
tration that event which is absolutely 
without parallel, the coming of the Di- 
vine Being into the world as a real man. 

Closely connected with this criticism 
is another: kenotic thinkers often fell 
into the hopelessly negative position of 
trying to define the divine nature in less 
and less essential terms until they might 
at last squeeze the residue into a human 
personality with no strain at all. 

While we can be grateful for the 
kenotic defense of the humanity of 
Christ, we can be just as thankful that 
we are not required to defend this doc- 
trine on such misleading grounds. We 
can proclaim the humanity he gained, 
without attempting to define certain 
aspects of deity which he could have 
given up; we can certainly bow before 
that throne to which he was exalted by 
the way of the Cross. 


€ Bibliography: Athanasius, De Incarna- 
tione; H. Crosby, The True Humanity of 
Christ; H. Van Dyke, The Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt; A. M. Fairbairn, The 
Place of Christ in Modern Thought; C. 
Gore, The Incarnation; Belief in Christ; 
Lux Mundi, ed.; A. Oepke, “Kenosis,” 
Theologisches Worterbuch, G. Kittel, 
ed.; J. Orr, The Christian View of God 
and the World. Wayne E. Warp 
Associate Professor of Theology 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
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EDITORIALS 





The Church of Christ in the days of Luther was spirit- 
ually in bad shape. The structure and the life of the 
Church was so skewed and overladen with foreign 
clements that the sound of the Gospel was muted and 
the glad tidings of liberation from sin and guilt could 
scarce be heard. The Church was hardly recognizable 
as a refuge tor sinners, as a place where the smitten 
conscience could find forgiveness and acceptance by 
God. The situation cried for a reshaping of the Church 
that the form of her life and orders might again be 
an articulation of that forgiving grace God offers in 
Christ to grant release and freedom to sinful men of 
tortured conscience. 

But how was this to be accomplished? By direct and 
oflicial action? By the adoption and projection of a 
plan of action as would give rise to the Reformation 
as we know it, and to the establishment of Protestant- 
ism? Luther had no such plan in mind. The Reforma 
tion as it in fact occurred was not on Luther’s agenda. 

Phe 95 theses which Luther nailed to the door of 
the Castle Church at Wittenberg contained no sugges- 
tion for the establishment of a Protestant Church. They 
were no blueprint for the Reformation. Had they been, 
they would not be something which few Protestants 
have read or even seen. On the contrary, his theses 
were unspectacular, void of anything sensational. They 
suggested nothing new and contained no hint of what 
was actually to occur. They were not even heretical. 
Luther cried against the abuse of indulgencies and not 
against their use. And, in any event, nothing he said 
about indulgencies could have been judged heretical 
since they had not yet been officially defined by the 
Church. The thought of making protest against the 
impurity of the Church and giving substance to it 
through the establishment of a Protestant Church did 
not even occur to Luther on that October 31 of 1517. 
The idea of assuming the role of an ecclesiastical archi- 
tect mapping blueprints for a new form of the Church 
in the shape of Protestantism, was further removed from 
Luther's mind and intent than outer space. Separatists 
who leave the Church because of the spiritual shape it 
is in in order to create another of purer form will scarce 
find justification in Luther. This is apparent from the 
judgment Luther leveled against the Bohemian follow 
ers of John Hus who had left the Church. Luther de- 
clared that they had divine right on their side as regards 
their point of disagreement with the Church, but that 
they ought not to have left the Church. 
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Luther did not plan and design the Reformation. 
\\ hen it occurred, it came as an act ol God, as a Sur- 
prise ol Providence, not as an objective set and a goal 
attained. 

Luther had just learned that the just shall live by 
faith and that no work performed by him could giv« 
him life, or justify the life that he lived in the flesh 
He had learned that only by ceasing to strive and 
casting himself upon the mercy of God that life and 
peace could be found. In humble trust and in faithful 
acceptance of the Word of God, his salvation came to 
him as a gift of grace from the hand of God. Caught 
up in this profound religious experience with its new 
found joy and its knowledge that God is Saviour and 
he alone, Luther was in no position to entertain the 
notion that it was incumbent upon him to save the 
Church by giving it the shape and the form that we 
today call Protestantism. Luther had learned that he 
could not save himself; how much less the Church 
Salvation is not a goal to achieve, but a gift to accept. 
For him it was but incumbent to walk in the way of 
faith in simple trust and loyalty to the Gospel whose 
secret he had learned to know. It was through Luther's 
belief in the Word of God and through his loyalty to 
the gospel of God's free grace that God himself wrought 
his work and reshaped the Church according to the 
imperatives of the Gospel. What God through Luther 
wrought came to Luther as surprise—as one is surprised 
on receiving the reward of a prophet for the giving of 
a cup of water in a prophet’s name. 

Roland Bainton says about Luther what Karl Barth 
said about himself, “He was like a man climbing in the 
darkness, a winding staircase in the steeple of an 
ancient cathedral. In the blackness he reached out to 
steady himself and his hand lay hold of the rope. He 
was startled to hear the clanging of a bell.” 

The sixteenth century Reformation of the Church is 
related to Luther's strivings, as the gift of justification 
and life is related to the Christian’s faith. The former, 
in each instance, does not occur apart from the latter; 
but in each instance the latter has its cause not in the 
former but in the power and grace of God. In the six- 
teenth century the sola gratia was spelled out on the 
broad stage of history, so that the very manner in which 
the Reformation occurred and Protestantism was estab- 
lished was a historical parable of the Reformation 
theme: salvation through faith but by grace alone. 
All who love the Church must be pained by her 
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present condition. The present status of the Church, 
the Church for which the Son of God died, leads 
many to doubt that the death of the strong Son of God 
is as mighty as the sacred page teaches and the Church 
claims. The Church today is torn by strife, often 
confused and uncertain in her utterances, divided and 
subdivided into rival and often competing groups. To 
the majority of men living with the threat of destruc- 
tion, the Church seems to possess no alternative to 
futility, no solutions for an age of crisis and revolution, 
no peace for men world-weary and homeless. Even in 
the eyes of a Christian, the Church scarce appears to 
resemble the hope of the world. 

For the healing of her own diseases and brokenness, 
and for the task of meeting the new requirements of 
the grand and awful age she enters, the Church needs 
again to be reformed. Her life and orders must acquire 
such shape that her very form and life will be a dem- 
onstration of the truth and power of her message to a 
world entering a new era in history. 

But how shall this be accomplished? Who shall re- 
fashion her that losing her shame she may reveal her 
glory as the Body of Christ, a body willing to serve, 
even to lose the historic form of its lite for the salva- 
tion of the world? 

The remaking of the Church will not be accom- 
plished by planned scheduling, new projects, or deci 
sions adopted by ecclesiastical boards and conferences. 
Nor will the Church be fashioned anew by contriving 
and compromising efforts to coalesce denominational 
structures (which are at best human creations for the 
expression of the oneness of the Church, and at worst 
embodiments of religious self-pride and power, and 
instruments to guarantee their perpetuation). When a 
new shaping of the Church occurs, it will again be an 
act of God. But this divine act will only occur when 
the Church bows once more before the Word of God, 
and in faithful service to it proclaims the presence of 
the free grace of God in the Word that became flesh, 
died for our sins, arose for our justification, now lives 
to make intercession for us, and shall one day return 
to judge the world, and through judgment, redeem it. 

No man can reform the Church. Being a part of the 
Church, he himself needs reformation. Reformation is 
something accomplished by God, something that hap- 
pens to us. Ours is but to follow Christ in faith and 
obedience. And it may then please God to surprise us 
anew by some fresh work of his grace. To seek our- 
selves to do what God wills to accomplish through our 
faithful service to his Gospel, is folly. Neither by 
taking thought, nor by direct action or resolve, can we 
give the Church the shape and the form it needs. This, 
we take it, is what some evangelicals mean when they 
say that what the Church needs is not the Reforma- 
tion but regeneration. And this, we think, is what 





EDITORIALS 


Karl Barth meant when as a guest speaker at the first 
meeting of the World Council in Amsterdam in 1948 
he quoted Isaiah and shocked the assembly with these 
words: “You may take counsel together; but God will 
bring it to nought.” And this too is what Luther meant 
when he wrote: “Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; Were not the right Man 
on our side The man of God’s own choosing . . . And 
He must win the battle.” END 


FLOOD TIDE OF OBSCENITY 
ON AMERICAN BOOKSTANDS 


Publication in America of Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
Cancer (Grove Press) has produced the expected re 
sults among most literary critics. By the droves reviewers 
have hastened to hail the appearance of the long 
banned record of a man’s meanderings through Mont 
parnasse. 

Among the critics who have leaped to detend Miller 
against the obscenity charges properly leveled against 
him are Karl Shapiro, Harry T. Moore, and the late 
Ben Ray Redman. Mr. Shapiro, who wrote the intro 
ductory essay to the current edition of Tropic of Cancer, 
seems to have lost the poetic touch of discernment that 
made him an honored name in American letters. His 
adulation of Henry Miller is the most grossly exagger 
ated flattery since Whitman's preface of thanks to 
Emerson in the 1856 Leaves of Grass. Moreover, it is 
anti-Christian, anarchistic, and unprincipled. Shapiro 
says, “Let’s put together a bible of Miller's work . . . 
and put one in every hotel room in America, after 
removing the Gideon Bibles and placing them in the 
laundry chutes.” 

Professor Moore is one who sees in Henry Miller the 
signs of “a deeply religious man” and for proof reminds 
us that Miller has quoted from the Scriptures. The 
citation Is noteworthy, for it proves again the propen 
sity of sinful men to quote God’s Word in their own 
behalf. In his essay “Obscenity and the Law of Re 
flection,” Miller writes, “By a law of reflection in na 
ture, everyone is the performer of acts similar to those 
he attributes to others. .. . In Romans 14:14 we have 
it presented to us axiomatically for all time.” The ref 
erence, of course, is to Paul’s statement concerning the 
eating of meat, but as is typical of the opportunist who 
employs the Bible only for his own benefit, Miller has 
misused the verse torn from its context. It further strikes 
one as blasphemous for Miller, a man whose tongue is 
full of cursing and vulgarities, to state, “I know, and 
am persuaded by the Lord Jesus that there is nothing 
unclean of itself.” Miller has forgotten that it was this 
same Lord Jesus who extended the limits of the Mo 
saic law from the act of fornication to include looking 
and lusting. And it was this same Jesus who said to 
the adulteress, “Go, and sin no more.” 























































































































































































































































EDITORIALS 


It is regrettable to see so many major critics abasing 
themselves before such an idol as Henry Miller. Find- 
ing no other means to make an author’s crude work 
palatable, they employ one sweeping appraisal sure 
to make legitimate the vilest prose and plot: it becomes 
“religious in theme” or “morally significant.” Can they 
really agree with Shapiro in calling Miller “the great- 
est living author?” These critics, who have read and 
studied the works of true artists yet living—William 
Faulkner, Thomas Mann, Graham Greene, Alan Paton 


“What 


. But sure 


—remind us of Gertrude, to whom Hamlet said, 
judgment would step from this to this? . . 
that sense is apoplex'd.” 

Tropic of Cancer is an obscene book. But restricting 
the sale of a book like Tropic of Cancer never prevents 
its distribution and only serves to enhance its salacious 
reputation among prurient book-browsers. The tragedy 
allowed 
The tragedy is that it was ever 


of this book’s history is not that it has now been 
legal publication. 
banned, for it is only a sophomoric display of smut 
mixed with a dash of pseudo-mysticism and expatriate 
name-dropping. Its wild melange of crazy, formless 
expressions, its metaphors of sewage and disease have 
little subtlety and less taste. The imagination of the 
author is overripe, like that described in Genesis 6:5. 
Had this childish transcript of lite among the vermin 
of Paris been ignored by its well-meaning censors, long 
ago the book would have met the fate which it so 
richly deserves. The demise of many books far less 
ineptly written than this has been noted by their ap- 
on the 59c tables in book stores. Instead, 
Tropic of Cancer is priced and selling at a level usually 


pe arances 


reserved for medical dictionaries or outlines of syste- 
But not for long, we predict. The 
going rate for Lady Chatterley dropped to one dollar 
within a year after her legal entry into America, and 


matic theology. 


THE TORRENT OF LITERATURE: 
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Henry Miller, possessing none of D. H. Lawrence's 
basic skill, cannot hope for better sales. 

The past months have marked the passing of some 
of the world’s great figures of literature-Hemingway, 
Pasternak, Camus, Lampedusa. It is incredible that a 
man scarcely worthy to change their typewriter ribbons 
has achieved a renown at the very time when the 
world most needs strength to answer life’s demands. 
It is significant also that at this same time two other 
priests of secularism long absent have reappeared on 
the literary scene. Mickey Spillane, now a convert to 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, writes a slightly watered-down 
version of his tough-guy, tough girl paperbacks, The 
Deep. J. D. Salinger, whose caricature of life in a 
secular boys’ boarding school offers the best possible 
reason for Christians to support Christian secondary 
education, has released two stories in book form. 

Disguised under the humorous title Franny and 
Zooey are two highly serious slices of modern life. 
Zooey’s lecture to his sister Franny on the person of Je 
sus Christ is a heart-rending view of unbelieving man’s 
attempt to understand the mystery of Christ’s mission, 
message, and methods. Although certain incisive points 
applicable to the Christian reader are made, Salinger’s 
whole approach to Christ is that in the Bible nobody 
“besides Jesus really knew which end was up.” 

We may well expect a flood of obscene, even porno- 
graphic, literature to hit the American bookstands in 
the wake of Tropic of Cancer. In fact, Grove Press 
has promised further publication of Henry Miller's 
trash. It is to be hoped that the American public, par- 
ticularly the educated Christian public, will greet the 
arrival of future books of this kind with a campaign 
against the critics whose judgment we can no longer 
accept. The authors will drift into the obscurity to 


which all such peddlers belong. 


END 






A Call for Christian Critics 


One of the most influential men in 
our specialized society is the critic. His 
function in every field of artistic develop- 
ment appears well defined: he is a sam- 
pler, a professional taster for millions. 
With few 


theatre-goers, collectors of art, 


masses of 


and book 


exceptions the 


who are dedicated wholly to the task of 
surveying the artistic horizon for signs of 
better and better things. 

Professor Carlos Baker of Princeton in 
a recent issue of The New 
Book Review wrote that it is the critic’s 
social responsibility to see that we miss _ by 


gree of comparison in it may be the same 
task as the classification of decaying 
refuse into levels of corruptness. 

And yet each weekend the literary re- 
views of our major newspapers carry 
plaudits and praises for third-rate novels 
third-rate writers. Bolstered by the 


York Times 



























































readers rely upon the published reviews 
of established critics. The names of many 
of these men (and some women) have 
become as familiar to the American 
household as are the names of the celeb- 
rities whose works they analyze. Every 
day Americans may be kept informed of 
the expert opinion of their cultural peers, 
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as little of the best art of our time as 
possible. The immediate problem raised 
by this definition is in the phrase “the 
best art of our time.” Here indeed is a 
relative remark. It may well be argued 
that to anaylze our present flood of de- 
graded literature, immoral and bluntly 
obscene, and to find any superlative de- 


apparent acceptability of his initial work 
with its typical sequence of passion and 
pornography, the third-rater flashes 
through another manuscript. Before the 
serious reader has had a chance to re- 
cover from the first bout, the trusted re- 
viewers are encouraging him back into 
the ring for a rematch with this “finest 
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genuine talent” or “sparkling new artist.” 
Nor are the critics content merely to 
extol the praises of these pint-sized minds 
with their single track of plot and stereo- 
typed characters. The critics have gone 
farther: they have heaped recognition 
upon shoddy forms of literature by 
awarding respected prizes to authors of 
shallow samples of the decadence of un- 
regenerate mentalities. 

Not all of America’s famous reviewers 
have been taken in by the prevailing 
trend in fiction, poetry, drama, and criti- 
cism. Upon occasion—such as Malcolm 
Cowley’s devastating mauling of Leslie 
Fiedler’s Love and Death in the Ameri- 
can Novel—an honest critic will permit 
his offended sense of natural morality to 
give vent to his long-suppressed ire. All 
too often, however, the critic is more 
conscious of a supposed obligation to 
twentieth century fad and style than to 
his real responsibility to society. 

In the preface to his courageous com- 
mentary on contemporary writing, Man 
in Modern Fiction, Edmund Fuller meets 
this inconsistency among his fellow-crit- 
ics head-on: “I distinctly attack the canon 
of critical values which elevates the man- 
degrading books to claims of literary- 
artistic eminence.” 

More such voices crying in the wilder- 
ness are needed today. Weak as our 
evangelical novels may be, our supply of 
Christian critics is weaker. The evan- 
gelical writers who can phrase a line of 
dialogue or rhyme a Petrarchian sonnet 
may be few, but the paucity of Christian 
critics is even more striking. One may 
almost count on his fingers the number 
of conservative American Protestants 
whose book reviews or critical comments 
are being published in the major maga- 
zines and newspapers. Edmund Fuller, 
perhaps the most frequent contributor to 
the prominent publications, always brings 
to his reader a forthright picture of the 
aims and achievements of an author in 
language that is both intelligent and 
direct. His scope of influence has been 
widespread: as a teacher at the Kent 
School; as publisher's consultant, text- 
book editor, and author of professional 
articles on teaching, as well as top-ranked 
critic. In all of these areas he has demon- 
strated a Christian faith that meets the 
need of the intellectual. 

Along with Edmund Fuller one should 
mention Clyde S. Kilby of Wheaton Col- 
lege, who has gained distinction for his 
studies of C. S. Lewis, as well as for his 
text Poetry and Life. He has also been 
greatly responsible for the “Conference on 
Christianity and Literature,” a loosely- 
federated group through which Christian 


teachers may exchange views and opin- 
ions on literature. 

Randall Stewart of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, the editor of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Notebooks, ranks as the finest literary 
historian and researcher from the Chris- 
tian view in America. His work American 
Literature and Christian Doctrine should 
be read by every Christian interested in 
classical American literature. 

Two other men, both frequent con 
tributors to this magazine, have estab 
lished themselves as qualified scholars 
and writers. They are James Wesley 
Ingles, Professor of English and Head of 
that department at Eastern Baptist Col- 
lege, and Calvin D. Linton, Professor of 
English Literature and Dean of Colum- 
bian College at George Washington Uni- 
versity. Professor Ingles has specialized 
in the study of Victorian literature, while 
producing five novels of his own. Dean 
Linton has concentrated much of his 
critical focus upon Elizabethan drama, 
as well as supplying scholarly reviews 
and critiques of books and trends in cur 
rent literature. 

In the particular area of poetry evalua 
tion and in his close analysis of C. S. 
Lewis, Chad Walsh of Beloit College 
has made a remarkable contribution to 
scholarly criticism with Christian tenets. 
As College Poet and editor of the Beloit 
College Poetry Journal, he is an influen- 
tial figure among active poets. 

Although he is known as a philosopher 
rather than a critic, some of the most 
searching criticism appears in Emile Cail- 
liet’s The Christian Approach to Culture, 
as well as in his last book, The Recovery 
of Purpose. 

The passing in 1956 of Henry Zyl- 
stra, the Reformed critic and scholar, re- 
moved one more evangelical voice that 
we should surely have counted on our 
roster of Christian critics of literature. 
Even so, the wealth of his wisdom has 
not been lost to us, for by virtue of the 
posthumous publication of his speeches 
and essays, Testament of Vision, “he be- 
ing dead yet speaketh.” 

The work done by these men whom 
we have named constitutes a basis on 
which to build the structure of Christian 
criticism. The high quality of scholar. 
ship and the honest, unequivocating 
manner of writing sets a good example 
for others to follow. 

It is important to recognize that in 
some of the writings of so-called evan- 
gelical critics, a disturbing theological 
blandness exists alongside their admitted 
literary skill. It is not sufficient for the 
highly-trained university professor, who 
would analyze literature having theologi- 
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cal problems, to deal with those problems 
merely in general terms. His knowledge 
must be more than an elementary or 
cursory acquaintance with faith and doc- 
trine—a la A Handbook of Christian The 

ology. One may not attain complete 
critical excellence by over-simplifying or 
avoiding crucial theological issues that 
arise so frequently in the consideration 
of literature. All who would attempt to 
evaluate literature in the light of Chris 

tian perspective must possess an acute 
awareness of the shifts and slants in theo- 
logical views. An evangelical approach 
to literary criticism must include an in- 
cisiveness that penetrates to the heart of 
all problems, whether they be linguistic, 
artistic, moral, or spiritual. 

What can be done to enlarge the num- 
ber of effective Christian critics? To 
begin, a greater effort must be made by 
Christian teachers of language and litera- 
ture, principally those in our Christian 
schools and colleges, to have their crit- 
iques published in whatever influential 
organ they can, though it be simply a 
journal sponsored by the creative writing 
class of their own institution. Eventually 
it is to be hoped that many more of the 
critical reviews and quarterlies would 
have on their lists of contributors the 
names of recognized Christian teachers 
and critics. 

In the classrooms of our Christian in 
stitutions we must introduce our students 
to standards or criteria by which they 
may learn to assess for themselves the 
worth of the literature of this or of any 
time. To do this will require a more 
intensive and comprehensive study of 
theology by our literature students, 
matched by an increased emphasis upon 
literary values by our seminarians. 

But until the whole of the Christian 
public becomes a thinking and reading 
public, able to judge for themselves the 
distinctions between “good” and “bad” 
in the cascade of literature that pours in 
upon them, it will be necessary to find 
worthy men to serve as guideposts. 

More reporters of that which is “of good 
report” must be trained to augment the 
group enumerated above, as well as to 
counteract the existing trend toward a 
limited view of God and man in literary 
criticism. Together, and with a definite 
sense of Christian mission, a vast en- 
largement in the effectiveness of the 
Christian critical view of contemporary 
writing will speak forcibly against the 
present godlessness in literature. 

D. Bruce LockerBiE 
Director of Music 
Stony Brook School 
Stony Brook, New York 
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Bible Book of the Month 


JOSHUA 


“THou SHALT CALL his name Joshua.” 
[Thus the angelic command to Joseph 
might well read in our English versions 
of the Bible, for our Lord bore the name 
of the great captain of Israel in ancient 
times. Indeed, the confusion in inter- 
pretation which resulted from the use 
of the Greek form Jesus in the fourth 
chapter of Hebrews, is well known. Most 
scholars are agreed that the Jesus of 
Hebrews 4:8 is the Joshua of the Old 
Testament, while the Jesus of 4:14 is, 
of course, our Lord. Joshua, Jehoshuah 
as the name occasionally appears), Jesh- 
ua and Jesus are all variant forms of 
the name which means Jehovah saves. 
The form Hoshea is also found in Deut 
32:44. 


eronomy 


PLACE IN THE BIBLE 


The book of Joshua has always been 
placed after Deuteronomy in the Old 
Testament except in the Syriac version 
where the book of Job usually intervenes. 
The insertion was made, no doubt, in the 
interests of chronology which was based 
upon the tradition that Moses was the 
writer of Job. Since the book takes up 
the story of Israel from the death of 
Moses to the death of Joshua, it is nat- 
ural that it should stand where it does 
in the Hebrew and English Bibles. 


OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


Ancient tradition ascribed the authorship 
of the book to Joshua himself. For this 
there was some evidence in the use of 
the first personal pronoun in Joshua 5:1, 
6. The manuscripts do not all agree here, 
however, and such parts of the book as 
the accounts of the deaths of Joshua and 
Eleazer could not have been written by 
him. 

In the course of modern studies Joshua 
has been included as a unit with the first 
five books of the Bible (the Pentateuch), 
and the whole is called the Hexateuch. A 
few men in the ancient church had fol- 
lowed a similar practice but not for rea- 
son of literary criticism. Recently Joshua 
has been included with the books of 
Moses because it was thought that the 
same literary strands, called by the critics 
J, E, D, and P, which were “discovered” 
in the Pentateuch also continued through 
Joshua. 

Some, however, among the present 
generation of scholars, have presented the 
view that Deuteronomy through II Kings 
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is an historical unit. The view is support- 
ed partly by the fact that there is a con- 
tinuous narrative in the books, beginning 
with Israel’s history as propounded by 
Moses in Deuteronomy 1-4, and also by 
the fact that the philosophy of history 
which is found in these books is the 
same. It should be recognized, on the 
other hand, that the account of Israel's 
origin which is summarized in Deuteron 
omy I-4 is the same as that which is 
found in detailed fashion in Exodus and 
Numbers, and that the biblical philoso- 
phy of history is substantially the same 
throughout. 

The book of Joshua uses a quotation 
from an old epic called the Book of Jo- 
shar, Joshua 10:13. It is quite probable 
that the author used other historical ac- 
counts, some of which may have come 
from eye-witnesses, such as the account 
in Joshua 5 of the crossing of the Jordan 
River. The accuracy of the stories of the 
Israelitish conquest is supported generally 
by archaeological findings. There is con- 
siderable disagreement among scholars as 
to the dating of some sites. There is, 
moreover, no mention of Joshua himself 
outside the Bible—though there is no 
mention of Moses either. Some of the 
information contained in the book may 
have been passed on to the author by 
oral tradition, which in the Near East 
can be amazingly accurate. At any rate, 
though the book in its present form can- 
not be from Joshua himself, it is older 
than much of the Old Testament mate- 
rials and seems in its written form to 
come from a time reasonably close to the 
actual events. 


CONTENTS 


The book depicts the faithfulness of God 
in fulfilling under Joshua’s leadership the 
promises he had made to those who left 
Egypt under Moses. This theme is intro- 
duced in the first paragraph of the first 
chapter, 1:3, 4. It is summarized toward 
the close of the book, 23:14-16. A conve- 
nient outline of the book is as follows: 
I. Introduction 1: 1-9. 
II. Entrance into Canaan 1:10-5:15. 
a. Preparations for crossing the 
Jordan 1:10-2:24. 
b. The river is crossed 3:1-4:25. 
c. Encampment at Gilgal 5:1-15. 
III. Conquest of the Land 6:1-12:24. 
a. Capture of Jericho 6: 1-27. 
b. Achan’s theft 7: 1-26. 
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c. Capture of Ai 8: 1-35. 
The southern campaign 9:1- 
10:43. 
e. The northern campaign 11: 1-23. 
f. List of the conquered kings 
12: 1-24. 
IV. Division of the Land 13: 1-22:34. 
a. Command to divide a land not 
fully possessed 13: 1-7. 
b. Territories of 
13:8-19:51. 
c. Cities of refuge 20: 1-9. 
d. Levitical cities 21: 1-45. 
e. The altar of witness of the east 
ern tribes 22: 1-34. 
V. Joshua’s Farewell 23: 1-24:33. 
a. His first address 23: 1-16. 
b. Renewal of the 
24: 1-28. 
c. Death of Joshua and Eleazar 
24:29-33. 
It may be seen that the book is a fairly 
well-knit and that, whatever its 
place among the other annals of Israel’s 


a. 


various grou ps 


Covenant 


unit 


history, it may also stand as a composi- 
tion by itself. 


PROBLEMS 


A few problems have been raised for the 
Christian y some matters 
which have the divine approval in Joshua. 
One of these is the punishment of the sin 
of Achan. It would appear from a reading 
of the account that not only Achan him- 
self but his whole family was involved 
in the deception which brought disaster 
upon the young nation of Israel. The 
amount of contents which was hidden in 
the family tent was sufficiently large that 
scarcely any member of the family could 
have been unaware of its presence. The 
hiding of these items was no doubt a 
matter of agreement among the members 
of the family and the punishment which 
fell upon them is very similar in nature 
to the punishment which came upon 
Ananias and Sapphira who agreed to lie 


conscience by 


_to the Holy Spirit as recorded in the 
book of the Acts: It is, of course, also 


true that in the time of Joshua the family 
was considered to be a unit but it was 
also considered to be a part of the larger 
family which was emerging as a nation. 
It was necessary that a holy nation should 
judge sin. There could be no compromise 
in the struggles in which they were 
involved and to allow a sin with social 
implications to go unjudged would be a 
moral disaster. Another of the problems 
in the Book of Joshua is the matter of 
“holy wars.” In the campaign against 
Jericho and various other towns, both the 
material goods and the population were 
“devoted.” In ancient parlance this means 
that they were to be (Cont. on page 31) 









The following report was prepared by 
Dr. James DeForest Murch: 

In an atmosphere of ecumenical ur- 
vency 11,000 Disciples of Christ met in 
Kansas City, September 29-October 4, 
for the 1961 assembly of the Interna- 
tional Convention of Christian Churches. 

From the opening address by Presi- 
dent Perry Epler Gresham through the 
bold ecumenical message of J. Irwin 
\liller, Disciple president of the National 
Council of Churches, the theme of Chris- 
tian unity hung over the assembly, larg- 
est in history. 

Historically the Disciples communion 
had its inception in the Declaration and 
\ddress, an ecumenical document written 
in 1809 by Thomas Campbell, then a 
Presbyterian minister on the Allegheny 
frontier. Traditionally the Disciples 
pleaded for the unity of all Christians 
through restoration of the New Testa- 
ment Church in doctrine, ordinances, 
and life. Their fellowship grew with 
amazing rapidity to become one of the 
largest religious bodies in America. To- 
day the movement is fragmented into 
three schools of ecumenical thought with 
a total membership of some 5,000,000. A 
Kansas City segment is led by left-wing 
interpreters of “the plea” who have aban- 
doned the “restoration” concept and 
joined the mainstream of the modern 
ecumenical movement. 

Miller, who is the first layman and 
the first Disciple to be an NCC presi- 
dent, said “Christians for 1,500 years 
have gone to the Scriptures, selected an 
inference here, a verse there, skipped 
over passages which didn’t quite fit in, 
and each has come up with the right 
answer and the correct blueprint and has 
said, ‘I belong to Christ. I have all the 
answers.’ The only problem is that nearly 
everyone has come up with a different 
answer and a different blueprint.” 

Added Miller: “When we say, as the 
Corinthians did, ‘I belong to Christ,’ im- 
plying that we have the final truth, that 
ours is the correct theology, that our 
answers in church practice are right in 
some final unchangeable way, then we 
are commiting ourselves to a static, fin 
ished religion whose members can hope 
only to look back, only to contemplate 
an ever receding past. When we admit 
that our knowledge is imperfect, then we 
hold before ourselves and all men the 
exciting prospect of adding to our knowl- 
edge and enlarging our understanding of 
our heavenly Father and his purpose for 
Ee 

President Gresham was respectful of 
Disciple heritage, while expressing un- 


Disciples Move 


to Reshape Traditional Polity 


ASSEMBLY UPHOLDS CONGREGATIONAL AUTONOMY 


In contrast tc long-range denomina- 
tional plans which may spell the end 


of congregational autonomy, the 1961 


assembly of the Disciples of Christ 
upheld the right of local churches to 
operate as they please. 

A proposal urging the National City 
Christian Church of Washington, 
D. C., to speed up racial integration 
was overwhelmingly defeated on the 
grounds that such action would vio- 
late traditional Disciples polity. 

“This is not to be construed as a 
disposition on the issue of segrega- 
tion or desegregation,” said a state- 
ment of the convention's committee 
on recommendations. 

The real issue before the assembly 
was whether the church’s unique re 


lationship to the convention (it had 
been built with funds raised through 
the convention) made it subject to 
convention control. The assembly 
action resolved the issue in favor of 
local autonomy. 

Ihe Washington church is located 
m the edge of a Negro area. The 
congregation is predominantly white, 
although a few Negroes worship 
there regularly. The congregation 
has an integrated vacation Bible 
school and a Negro superintendent 
in the Sunday school. 

“No one has ever been rejected 
for church membership,” said the 
Rev. George R. Davis, minister, “and 
I shall accept anyone who comes 
down the aisle.” 
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qualified approval of all efforts toward 
realization of a united church embracing 
all followers of Christ. “I welcome,” said 
Gresham, “any means to promote this 
end insofar as the Bible is not replaced 
by human creeds and the absolute Lord- 
ship of Christ is not called in question. 
It is my view that all Christians could 
unite under the constitution of the New 
Testament more readily than sovereign 
denominations could merge. The heritage 
of the Christian churches continues to 
call for the union of all Christians every- 
where on the basis of one Lord, one 
Bible and one Fellowship. . . 

Delegates of the assembly voted to 
enter into conversations with the United 
Church of Christ looking toward merger. 
But Disciples are plagued by a congre- 
gational structure in which local churches 
are not bound by decisions of the assem- 
bly. As an editorial in the August 9, 
1961, issue of The Christian Centur) 
noted, “. . . the loose and haphazard 
structure of Disciples organization is such 
that the denomination cannot act as a 
church in relation to union, no matter 
how hard it tries and no matter how 
large a proportion of its members are 
ready to put their historic principles into 
ecumenical practice.” 

The leadership of the International 
Convention moved at Kansas City to 
remedy this situation through a plan to 
“restructure the brotherhood.” A com- 


mission was set up which will work out 


ways and means and report to a later 
assembly. 

The idea of restructure had its origin 
in the biennial meeting of the Council 
of Agencies at Culver Stockton College, 
in July, 1958. The committee dealing 
with the plan was appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the International 
Convention. It polled 1,000 carefully 
screened ministers, lay leaders and semi- 
nary students and learned that there was 
a “strong demand” that outmoded pro 
cedures be scrapped in favor of a new 
and imaginative church structure. 

[he committee’s work gave rise to 
actions taken at the last three Disciples 
assemblies: a resolution (Number 34) 
passed by the Denver assembly two years 
ago, a report (Number 30) received by 
the Louisville assembly last year, and 
another report (also Number 30) re 
ceived by the 1961 Kansas City assem- 
bly. These actions constitute the initial 
step toward restructure. 

[he committee proposed developing a 
new theology of the nature and mission 
of the church looking toward restructure 
for bigger and broader involvement in 
keeping with an “over-all master plan 
that will relate each part to the whole.” 
This new structure would extend beyond 
Disciple borders, including their “historic 
concern for Christian unity.” Every level 
of Disciple structure would be involved 
in a new denominational structure—“its 
church members, its ministry, its func- 
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tioning, its authority, city unions, dis- 
trict and state conventions and organiza- 
tions, its International Convention and 
all agencies reporting to it, colleges, semi- 
naries, benevolent homes, national plan- 
ning bodies and involvement in all ecu- 
Each of units 
would be properly related to a central 
government. “Autonomy” and “self gov- 


menical bodies.” these 


ernment” would be replaced by “inter- 
dependence” and . “responsibility” to 
proper official authority. 

A tentative blueprint of the new de- 
nominational structure is already being 
drawn up for presentation to the churches 
education, 


propaganda and legal action. There will 


in an intensive program of 
be conferences and consultations, speak- 
ers in conventions and institutes, lectures 
in seminaries, articles in the religious 
press, study courses, books, brochures and 
tracts. An “informed and experienced” 
cadre of denominational leaders will be 
“at the heart of the restructuring proc- 
ess,” directing and guiding the operation. 

The undertaking will be of such mag- 
nitude that it “should probably involve 
the Brotherhood for most or all of the 
decade of the 1960s.” This does not 
mean that there will be delay in inaugu- 
rating important phases of the overall 
plan. “It is probable that some reorgani- 
zational effective 
within three or four years.” Each will fit 


moves will be made 
nicely into the whole design which is 
already well conceived in the official “in- 
ner circle” of the convention leadership. 
sy 1969 the new ecclesiasticism will be 
complete and will be ready to move 
legally in effecting merger with the 
United Church of Christ. 

Objective observers, while admitting 
the feasability of restructure and merger, 
in view of liberal control of the con- 
vention, also feel that ecumenical achieve- 
ment will bring a split in the communion. 
A large segment of local churches and 
ministers have long ago ceased to coop- 
erate with the convention in protest 
against theological liberalism and emer- 
gent ecclesiasticism. It is estimated by 
that at 


communicants may defect. 


some million 


observers least a 

Miller’s church is a good example of 
what is happening. He was an elder of 
First Christian Church, Columbus, In- 
diana, one of the largest in the State. His 
views on theology and ecumenicitv were 
not shared by his pastor. Finally he and 
200 members of the congregation with- 
the North Christian 
Church, leaving 1,500 members of First 
Church to carry on with traditional con- 


drew to form 


servative policies such as do most Colum- 
bus area churches. 
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@ Dr. Robert Lindsey, American 
Southern Baptist missionary who was 
injured while trying to smuggle an 
Arab youth from Jordan into Israel, 
was returned by Jordan authorities 
for treatment in the New City of 
Jerusalem. Official Israeli circles in- 
dicated that no formal charges would 
be preferred against Lindsey, who 
underwent amputation of one foot 
after he stepped on a land mine in 
no man’s land. 
















@ The General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. will be asked to rule on the 
suspension of a Presbyterian pacifist 
minister who for more than 10 years 
has refused to pay a major portion 
of his income taxes. The Cincinnati 
the Rev. 
McCrackin for ignoring 












Presbytery 
Maurice F. 


suspended 






Revenue Service sum- 
mons. The Presbyterian Synod of 
Ohio upheld an appeal made by Mc- 
Crackin, but ordered that the sus- 
pension remain effective while the 
presbytery carries the case to the 
General Assembly. 


an Internal 














@ Missouri Synod Lutheran church- 
es are marking the 150th anniversary 
this month of the birth of Dr. 
C. F. W. Walther, first president of 


the Missouri Synod. 











@ A Greek court ruled unanimously 
last month that Protestant clergymen 
have the legal right to use the title 
of “Reverend.” The decision was 
handed down in the appeal of the 
Rev. Spiros Zodhiates of New York, 
a Baptist minister who is general 
secretary of the American Mission to 
Greeks. A lower court had convicted 
Zodhiates in a suit brought by Greek 
Orthodox Archimandrite Christopher 
Kalyvas, who maintained that only 
priests of the Greek Orthodox Church 
had a right to use the title. Zodhiates 
has purchased space in Greek period- 
icals for evangelically-oriented mes- 
sages over his name and that of his 
mission. 





















@ A meeting between Pope John 
XXIII and the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land (Presbyterian), Dr. Archibald 
Campbell Craig, now appears likely 


for next year. Special committees of 
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the Scottish church have authorized 
a courtesy call on the Pope if an in- 
vitation is extended when Craig goes 
to Rome for celebrations marking the 
centenary of the Scots Kirk (St. An- 
drews Church) there. 


@ Mennonite Brethren College of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, has become an 
afhliate of Waterloo Lutheran Uni- 
versity of Kitchener, Ontario. The 
relationship provides that the stu- 
dents at the Winnipeg campus may 
receive degrees from the Kitchener 
university. 


Similar academic stand- 


ards and regulations will prevail. 


@ A nonprofit organization headed 
by evangelist Billy Graham is estab- 
lishing a 10,000-watt radio station at 
Black Mountain, North 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has assigned to the group a 
commercial license with a wave 
length of 1,010 meters and the call 


letters WFGW. 


Carolina. 


@ The new Conwell School of The- 
ology, located on the Temple Univer- 
sity campus in Philadelphia, opened 
its classroom doors for the first time 
last month. A successor to the Tem- 
ple School of Theology, the new in- 
terdenominational seminary is named 
for the late Dr. Russell Conwell, a 
noted Baptist clergyman who founded 
the university. It is independently 
incorporated. 


@ Dr. and Mrs. Charles E. Fuller 
are marking their 50th wedding an- 
niversary this month. Fuller has been 
the the “Old 


Fashioned Revival Hour” for nearly 


voice of renowned 


37 years. 


@ A new theological journal, inde- 
pendent 
scheduled to make its debut in Jan- 
uary. Dr. Carl E. Braaten, professor 
at Chicago 
Seminary, 


but Lutheran-oriented, is 


Theological 
editor. 
The magazine, to be called Dialog, 


Lutheran 


has been named 
will be published, promoted, and dis- 
tributed by Sacred Design Associates, 
Inc., an independent religious pub- 
lishing house in Minneapolis. 

@ A 34-voice “Korean Orphan 
Choir” is touring North America un- 
der the auspices of World Vision. 
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Visiting the President 


Greek Orthodox Patriarch Benedictos 
| paid a visit to the White House this 
month to bestow upon President Ken- 
nedy a decoration which includes a tiny 
fragment of wood said to be a piece of 
the cross on which Christ was crucified. 

It was the first meeting ever to take 
place between a U. S. president and a 
Greek Orthodox patriarch. 

A citation praised the president for 
your endeavors in the name of the God 
of peace and justice.” 

Two days earlier, Kennedy received a 
delegation of United Presbyterian ofhcials 
led by State Clerk Eugene Carson Blake. 
[hey discussed plans for a multi-million 
dollar National Presbyterian Church and 
Center in Washington. Later the delega- 
met with 


former President Eisen- 


hower, who is honorary chairman of the 


tion 


sponsors’ committee for the project. 


Clergy Confidences 


A new law in the District of Colum- 
bia prohibits examination of any minister 
in connection with any communication 
made to him in his professional capacity, 
without consent of the party to such com- 
munication. The exemption is similar to 
that enjoyed by attorneys and physicians. 


Religion and Labor 
The Religion and Labor Council of 


\merica formally opened a new national 
headquarters in Washington, D. C.., last 
month, Dr. Kenneth Watson, Methodist 
minister, is executive director. 


Exemption Regained 


The Methodist Publishing House in 
Nashville, which has an annual income 
of some $18,000,000, regained tax ex- 
emption last month from the Tennessee 
Board of Equalization. 

The board's latest ruling prohibits the 
city of Nashville from imposing property 
taxes on the publishing house. It affects 
only the 1961 assessments, however, 
which the city had set at $1,674,600. 

Last year, the board cut in half a 
1960 assessment of $1,546,300 on the 
publishing house property. Methodist 
agencies have appealed the 1960 decision 
in court. An assessment of $694,050 for 
1959 is also pending in court. 

In its most recent ruling the state 
board said the 1960 decision was made 
because “the only proof presented to the 
board showed or indicated that 50 per 
cent of its (the publishing house’s) total 
income was realized from business which 
was beyond the scope of its religious 


purposes.” 


| 
| 


However, it said, the proot before the 
board this year clearly indicated that 
only about $200,000 to $300,000 of the 
publishing house’s annual income of 
$18,000,000 “could be considered by any 
rule to be beyond the scope of a religious 
purpose. 

Since the income derived by the pub- 
lishing house from “not strictly religious 
activities” is “only incidental,” the board 
said, its entire properties should be ex- 
empt from taxation. 


Rosary Crusade 


What was described as the “largest 
religious gathering ever to take place in 
the United States”—a crowd estimated 
at more than 500,000—jammed San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Park on Sunday, 
October 8, for a rally of the Family 
\osary Crusade. 

The service was led by Father Patrick 
Peyton, director of the crusade, with 
the rosary and family prayer. 

Assistant Police Chief Al Nelder said 
the than a_ half 
million people on the park’s vast polo 
field and adjacent lawns and roads. 

Auxiliary Bishop Hugh A. Donohe of 
San Francisco said the rally was “the 
greatest religious gathering ever to take 
place in the United States.” 


attendance was more 


G° News! 
BORN a 
christ the 


the Gifts of Goo are GIVEN TO 
you at this ChRistmas time. 


‘King of Kings’ 
MGM _ has produced a new “King of 


Kings.” The cast is new, the producer 
new, and much of the story of Christ's 
life is new. Woven part from history, 
part from the New Testament, and part 
from fancy, this newest version of the 
life of Christ moves its steady slow- 
moving pace across the wide screen for 
three hours in technicolor. It was three 
years in making, and none who remain 
to see it all will doubt it. 

The picture is king-size, no doubt 
necessitated by Hollywood’s additions to 
the New Testament. There is the pro- 
longed insurrection led by Barabbas— 
with Judas’ benediction—which occurs 
on Palm Sunday. There is the defense 
of Jesus’ legal counselor (the Centu- 
rion) before Pilate, Herod Antipas’ un- 


for 
the Baptist in _pri- 


affection and 
Jesus’ visit to John 


son, 


concealed Salome, 
Such license 
with the life of Jesus is taken no doubt 
to heighten the dramatics; yet tis folly. 
Those not awed by the life of Christ 
without the additions, will not be in- 
duced by them to go to the box office, 
and millions of Christians will be dis- 
turbed by such distortion. 


to mention no more. 


Few would object to some padding 


UNTO YOU IS 
SAVIOR Who IS 


LORS. IN him all 


For unto us a child is born. The Cross, which might ordinarily seem 
out of place at Christmas season, is, in truth, the means by which Christ 
draws men unto Him. On the Cross, Jesus becomes the Prince of Peace 
to us. The Babe of Bethlehem is ‘‘wounded for our transgressions 
and bruised for our iniquities.”” The Cross and Manger are one. This is 


Christmas Card No. 301-6. Sacred 
Design, 840 Colorado Avenue South, 


Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. 


sacred degign 
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in a dramatic biblical 


text, providing it does not change the 
the 


presentation of 


texture of material. But from both 


a religious and literary view 


the 


point of 
biblical 


script ot 


material 
“King of 


Judas, 


alteration of 
the 


such 
as occurs in 
Kings’ is 


ample, 


tor ex- 
He is 
requests a 


Nor, as 


iIneXxc usable. 


is hardly to be recognized. 


not chosen by Jesus, but 


the twelve. this 


place 


among 





S READERS 


earc 


McGUFFEY” 


reprints of the original 


1879 revised editions « toy McGuffey’s Readers 
have been « mpicted and you can how purchase exact 
copi t the following lo prices POSTPAID: 
ist Reader ...$2.50 4th Reader . . .$3.50 
2nd Reader .. .$2.75 Sth Reader . . .$3.75 
Srd Reader .. .$3.25 6th Reader $4.25 


OLD AUTHORS, Dept. CT-10, Rowan, lowa 









Nor i o 
sy 


wo | 
5 et | 


800 pages, size 5”x7”......$4.95 


Special Offer .........omly $3.95 
(until December 31, 1961) 


ORDER FROM YOUR 


BOOKSELLER 


For information, write 


suggests, is he a bad man. He is merely 


a zealot with a burning desire that his 
people be free. Nor is Barabbas really 
a bad man; in the cause of freedom he 


merely baits his traps for the Roman 
“wolves.” 

With its technical skill and expert 
craftsmanship, one wonders why Holly- 
wood does not have the 


the 


ability to recog- 


nize most dramatic story ever told 


WESTERN 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Founded 1866 


Serving the Reformed Church in America 


Western trains ministers and missionaries to 
meet the great spiritual challenges of today’s 
world with a preparation that involves the 
whole student—thorough biblical scholar- 
ship, a warm devotional atmosphere, and 
guided practical experience. 


DR. HAROLD ENGLUND, PRESIDENT 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Member of the American Association of Theological Schools 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED! 


SEND LIST OR WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE $1.00 
New for teen-agers and young people! : 


ofVerlie ’s 





SIMPLIFIED NEW TESTAMENT 


. IN PLAIN ENGLISH FOR TODAY’S READERS 


by Dr. Olaf M. Norlie, St. Olaf College 


With a New Translation of the Psalms in Current English 


by Dr. R. K. Harrison, Wycliffe College 


One of the most refreshing and enlightening render- 
ings ever released. 
Testament more interesting and intelligible. 
standing for readability, 


Makes the language of the New 


Out- 


clarity and simplicity. 


Norlics SIMPLIFIED NEW TESTAMENT will be 
especially helpful to teen-agers young people, and 
young adults for whom it will ‘ 
places plain”. 


‘make the rough 


ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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For mil 
lions of people there is no more moving, 
profoundly dramatic story than the life 
of Christ. There was indeed more polit- 
intrigue involved in the death of 
Christ than many Christians know. But 
this is but the more reason for the play 


and then simply produce it. 


a 
icai 


wrights and producers to seize its tre- 
mendous opportunity to recreate on the 
screen the greatest story ever told 
out 


, with 
fanciful additions, alternations of 
script—and without omissions. 

The charge has _ been 
made that the intent of “King of Kings” 
is to clear the Jews and place the respon- 
sibility of the death of Christ squarely 
on the 


Omissions. 


\omans. not be the 


Yet additions and omissions to 


This may 
intent. 
the biblical script lend credence to the 
charge. The begins in 63 B.C. 
the Roman soldiers wasting the 
Jewish countryside landscaped by Jews 
on 


film 
with 
Roman crosses, piled in death, or 

There is no Jew- 
ish crowd whipped by priests to demand 
the crucifixion of Christ, 
the 


thrown to the flames. 


no trial before 
Sanhedrin with its judgment that 
Christ was worthy of death, no Jewish 
mob but soldiers who seize 
Jesus in the Garden, no Jewish mockers 
at the Cross. Nor is Pilate presented as 
one who at least struggled to be just. 
All this tends to lend life to the charge 
that “King of Kings” 
a racial purpose. 

One which all Christians 
will find strange is the omission of the 
word “church” in Jesus’ statement that 
he will build upon Peter. 

What of import does the film say? 
The only discernible theme is the per- 


Roman 


is made to serve 


omission 


petual conflict between violent tyranny 
and man’s love for freedom. A written 
prologue given the viewer states both 
the film’s basic theme, and the role and 
character of both Jew and Roman. “As 
it is today, so it was in the turbulent 
that the menace of 
pagan tyranny shadowed the hearts of 
men who would be free. In their quest 
for truth, their unquenchable thirst for 


knowledge and faith, they brought 
down the wrath and might of Roman 
blasphemy.” 

The “King of Kings” suffers from 
miscasting. Jeff Hunter conveying sin- 
cerity also conveys an effeminate and 


unconvincing Christ; Peter looks more 
like a French Mephistopheles than a 
Big Fisherman, John, like a college 
sophomore. Salome (16-year-old Brigid 
Bazten), whose dance is brief but vul- 
gar, is a sex kitten who would never 
go so far as to demand a man’s head. 

The producers have attempted a re- 
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Cee 


verential treatment, but something went 
wrong. John the Baptist is a strong 
character, and Barabbas perhaps the 
strongest character of all. Yet at times 
Christians 
will see more of the biblical truth than 
Others will be, if not 


misinformed. But all 


the Gospel breaks through. 
is really there. 
onfused, then 
who see it through to the end will 
learn patience—and that after all is a 
Christian virtue. 

If instead of trying to gild the lily, 
Hollywood would use its monumental 
know-how to present the divine Word 
flesh 


it might well produce the greatest pic- 


J. D. 


become without embellishments— 


ture ever filmed. 





Prelude to a Prelude 


\n Eastern Orthodox ecumenical coun- 
cil, presumably of a scope comparable to 
ne proposed within Roman Catholicism, 
s in the offing. It will be preceded by a 
preparatory pro-synod, the groundwork 
month on the 
a Pan-Ortho- 
dox conference of some 65 prelates from 
\2 of the 15 major Eastern Orthodox 
churches. 


for which was laid last 
Greek island of Rhodes in 


The specific aim of the week-long 
Rhodes meeting was to agree upon an 
agenda for the pro-synod. The agenda 
was finally drawn up despite distractions 
occasioned by the presence of the Russian 
Orthodox Church representative, the as- 
sertive Archbishop Nicodim, identified as 
head of the Moscow Patriarchate’s for- 
eign relations department. 

The young (in his early thirties), 
bearded Archbishop Nicodim sought to 
seize the initiative throughout the _pro- 
ceedings with the characteristic Soviet 
line. He demanded and got two votes, 
claiming to represent the Georgian Ortho- 
dox Church also. He electrified the open- 
ing session with a speech criticizing what 
“enslavement” by the 
state of Orthodox churches in various 


he termed the 


countries, but observers said he clearly 
intended to exclude from his criticism the 
domination which Moscow exercises over 
He insisted that the 
include matters with 


Russian churches. 
pro-sy nod agenda 
political overtones, but successfully fought 
for the deletion of an item concerning 
methods of atheism (the 
hnal agenda includes such items as “Or- 
thodoxy and racial discrimination,” “Co- 
operation of Orthodox churches in the 
ipplication of the Christian ideas of 
peace, brotherhood, and love,” and “Or- 
thodoxy and Christian duty in areas of 
rapid social change”). 

The conference agreed to renew the- 
talks between the Orthodox 


combatting 


ole gical 


Church of 
which were interrupted in 1931. 


churches and the England 

Archbishop Nicodim also had urged 
the assembled prelates to set a date for 
the pro-synod. He was overruled, how- 
ever, anda date is still to be worked out. 

According to Religious News Service, 
Archbishop Nicodim comes from a non 
religious family, the son of a Soviet farm 
manager. He was a student at the Ryazan 
when he left to 


1950 


Pedagogical Institute 


enter an Orthodox monasterv. In 


church in the 
ancient town of Ueglich, near Moscow, 


he became dean of a 


and started a correspondence course of- 
fered by the Leningrad Theological Acad- 




















These two new books will help 
clergymen answer many of the ques- 
tions received every day. In one, 
Dr. Gockel comes to grips with 
questions asked by thousands during 
his press, radio and TV ministry. 
In the other, Dr. Franzmann creates 
new understanding with his analysis 
of the New Testament’s origin, 
purpose, and meaning. 


ANSWER TO ANXIETY 


By Herman W. Gockel. An unusual series 


of letters addressed to “Mark,” a com- 
posite questioner voicing the fears and 
doubts of many Christians. Dr. Gockel 
offers no short-run panaceas; instead 


gives realistic answers whose bold power 


and strength give new spiritual 
assurance, 


adds comments on critical 
A remarkable feat of scholarship. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE ° 


$3.00 
THE WORD OF THE LORD GROWS 


By Martin H. Franzmann. This new study 
creates a landmark in the study of the 
New Testament. Sketches settings in 
which apostles and evangelists wrote, 
gives purpose and content of each book, 
questions. 


$4.00 


ncordia 
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emy. He graduated in 1953 and began 


work as a priest in Jarislav Cathedral 
lhree vears later he was sent to head 
the Russian Orthodox Church’s mission 
in Jerusalem. He is the youngest of all 
Eastern Orthodox bishops. 

Archbishop Nicodim won the foreign 
relations post last year, succeeding Met 
ropolitan Nicolai. He had only been in 
his new post for two months when he 
iccompanied Patriarch Alexei of Moscow 
on a month-long tour of the Near East 
which included visits with numerous 
Eastern Orthodox officials. 
observers 


Ecumenical expect to see 


a lot more of Archbishop Nicodim. 
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“GOD IS MY LANDLORD” 
The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” 
in 45 minutes color-sound 


Write Mrs. Perry Hayden, “The Quaker Miller 
Tecumseh, Mich., Dept. CT 


TREN 
FURNITURE 


7 WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
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J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
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Please mention CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


when you write to advertisers. 





DEPTH 
BY 
BARTH 
AND 
LOUTH! 





The Letter to the Romans 


WALTER LUrut. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans becomes a friendly letter 
written to common folk, in this 
penetrating interpretation, Liithi in- 
fuses its key word, grace, with bril- 
liance and beauty, and helps open up 
new areas of meaning for us today. 
A helpful book for ministers, teachers, 
students, and theologians. $4.00 


A Shorter Commentary 
on Romans 


KARL BARTH. This smaller, younger 
brother to the great Epistle to the 
Romans is an entirely new work. 
Barth considers Paul’s letter a short 
summary of all Christian doctrine and 
a key to interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment. A smooth-flowing translation. 


$3.00 
St. John's Gospel 


WALTER LUTHI. These messages fol- 
low the sequence of John’s Gospel, 
revealing the total panorama of its 
vital meaning. They breathe a decla- 
ration of forgiveness to a world en- 
slaved by fear. The Gospel is inter- 
preted with pertinent illustrations and 


examples. $5.00 
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Tour of the Scrolls 
The Dead Sea Scrolls are to be exhib- 


ited in museums throughout the world, 
according to an announcement by Dr. 
Awni Dajani, director of the Jordan An- 
tiquities Department. 

Recently Jordan King Hussein issued 
a ban on permanent export of any of the 


Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The Winners 


Yemenite Rabbi Yihyeh Alsheikh of 
Israel won the second International Bible 
Contest in Jerusalem this month by de- 
feating a Brazilian mother of four, Sen- 
hora Yolanda Da Silva. 

The final question called for the two 
finalists to mame seven Bible verses 
mentioning the exile or return of the 
Israelites. 

The entrant, 33-year-old 
Tovia Goldman, placed third. The Israeli- 


born Goldman, son of a rabbi, is a life 


American 


insurance consultant in Cincinnati. 

Runners-up in the contest’s last round 
were the Rev. Jacobus J. Kombrinck, a 
Seventh-day Adventist preacher from 
South Africa, and Edmund Read, a New 
Zealand teacher. 


Bishops or Not? 


Methodist Bishop Gabriel Sundaram 
of Lucknow, India, declared this month 
his opposition to a plan for a United 
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Church of North India and Pakistan 
which was to have included Methodists 
He urged that Methodists reject the 
plan on the ground that Anglicans wer 
failing to recognize Methodist bishops 
He cited the fact that Anglican bishops 
declined to attend a conference of Prot 
estant bishops at Madras to which Meth- 
odist bishops had been invited. 
that Methodists 


had been led to believe that they wer 


Sundaram declared 
uniting with the Anglicans “in terms of 
equality.” 

“The constitution of the proposed 
church laid down that both these churches 
were linked with the church of apostolic 
times,” he added. “However, the plan of 
church union for North India and Paki- 
stan is capable of double meaning. It 
means one thing to the Methodists and 
an entirely different thing to the An- 
glicans. 

“It is now clear that in the minds of 
the Anglicans, Methodist bishops are not 
really bishops. It is equally clear that the 
services proposed for use at the inaugura- 
tion of the new church are really services 
of supplemental ordination which will 
regularize the ordination of Methodist 
bishops and ministers.” 

Sundaram concluded that the “deci 
sion of the Anglican bishops not to recog 
nize the ministry of the Methodist church 
leaves it no other option than to reject 
the plan.” 


PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: Dr. Weldon F. Crossland, 
71, Methodist administrator; in Roch- 
New York . . . Dr. Alfred 
Haapanen, past president of the Fin- 
nish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America; in Houghton, Michigan . . . 
the Rev. Henry R. Van Til, professor 
of Bible at Calvin College; in Grand 


Rapids, Michigan . . . Dr. Archibald 


ester, 


G. Adams, retired American Baptist 


missionary to West China and former 
professor at Temple University; in 


Philadelphia . . . Dr. Arthur C. Dar- 


row, 86, retired American Baptist mis- 
sionary to Burma and an administrator 
of mission hospitals; in Newark, Ohio 
. . + J. Reuben Clark, Jr., 90, first 


counselor in the First Presidency of 


the Mormon church; in Salt Lake 
City . . . the Rev. Brian Hession, 57, 
pioneer of religious films in Britain 
and noted campaigner for funds to 
fight cancer; in London, 
Resignations: From the _presi- 
dency of Ewah Women’s University 


in Seoul, Korea, Dr. Helen Kim... 
from the editorship of the Youth for 
Christ Magazine, Warren Wiersbe. 


Retirement: Dr. Clayton E. Wil- 
liams, pastor of the American Church 
in Paris, effective next summer. 


Election: As president of the In- 
ternational Convention of Christian 
Churches, Dr. Leslie R. Smith. 


Appointments: As president of 
Central Baptist Seminary of Toronto, 
the Rev. E. Sidney Kerr . . . as pro- 
fessor of missions at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. C. Darby Ful- 
ton . . . as chairman of the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance for 1962, Dr. Joseph 
H. Jackson . . . as executive director 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Social Welfare, the 
Rev. Sheldon L. Rahn . . . as general 
secretary of the Southern California 
Council of Churches, Dr. Forrest C. 


Weir. 
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JOHN PITTS 


Shrouded for centuries in suspicion 
and misunderstanding, — spiritual 
healing is a subject that has long 
needed an objective, reliable, study 
such as this one. Concerned not 
sensationalism or 
censure. John Pitts here 
evaluates the healing ministry of 
Jesus, and appraises spiritual heal- 
ing — its past and future — in the 
light of Scriptural truth. “There is 
much evidence that we are on the 
threshold of a great new era of 
spiritual power,” the 
serts in these 
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| (Cont. from p. 24) set aside as the right 


or property of God or in the case of 
heathen nations of a god. The people 
were not to pamper their pride either by 
enslaving the population or by enriching 
themselves with the plunder. A part of 
the explanation lies therefore in the 
ideas of the culture involved. It is to be 
kept in mind, however, that the acts of 
total destruction are given the divine 
approval and this means that we cannot 
simply explain away the holy wars which 
were aimed at the extinction of native 
It ought to be remembered that 
the inhabitants of Canaan had espoused 


a type of religion in which sexual promis- 


groups. 


| cuity played a very prominent part. One 


such fertility rite is described in the book 
of Numbers, chapter 25, in which the 
children of Israel were led to participate 
in a sexual orgy in honor of Baal-Peor. 
Every practice related to such religion 
was an abomination to God and would 


| certainly offend the moral sense of any 


modern man, Christian or otherwise. 


TOOLS FOR STUDY 


The student who wishes to use the book 
of Joshua in a pastoral ministry or as 
source material for a Sunday school class, 
will be well advised to consult a good 
Bible atlas to equip himself with a knowl- 
edge of the geography and topography 


of Palestine particularly in the time of 


the conquest. For this purpose two works 
may be recommended, 
Historical Atlas by Wright and Filson 
and the Bible Atlas by Charles F. Pfeif- 
fer. Commentary material is not plentiful 
since the book of Joshua deals largely 
with statistical material and is not as 


the Westminster 


replete with prophetic utterances as some 
other books of the Bible. Among older 
works the commentary by Keil and De- 
litzsch is excellent as is the material in 
the Bible Commentary. 
cent titles, 


Among more re- 
the New Commentary is a 
very fine one-volume work prepared by 
devoted Christian interpreters. The vol- 
ume in The Interpreter’s Bible will be 
found useful at a number of points al- 
though it discounts some of the miracu- 
lous elements in the book and is inclined 
to be overly interested in literary division. 
A study of the person and work of the 
man Joshua, as described not only in 
the book of Joshua but in the earlier 
parts of the Old Testament, will enrich 
every man of God who wishes to be 


thoroughly furnished unto every good | 


work. Davin W. Kerr 
Professor of Old Testament 


Gordon Divinity School 
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= in Te ciliieen 


SIN: A NEW WORD IN PSYCHIATRY 


[he Crisis in Psychiatry and Religion, by O. Hobart Mowrer (D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1961, 264 pp., $1.95), is reviewed by Theodore J. Jansma, 


Chaplain-Counselor of the Christian 


Sin is as strange and taboo in modern 
psychiatry as witchcraft and demon pos- 
session. Such ideas belong to a bygone 
era of superstition and magic, and have 
no place in this age of science. Psychiatry 
is a medical specialty; it deals with sick- 
ness. It is heralded as part of modern 
enlightenment, that psychopathology is 
a sickness that can happen to anyone, 
like pneumonia or peptic ulcer, only 
much more complex, and the patient 
needs special medical treatment. As a 
science, psychiatry owes most perhaps to 
Sigmund Freud, the father of psycho- 
inalysis, and he practically reversed the 
meanings of sin and virtue. Thanks to 
him, psychiatry became the friend of im- 
pulse and the enemy of conscience, the 
emancipator of the Id and the suppres- 
sor of the Superego. According to Freud, 
neurosis is rooted in the repression of 
natural and instinctive drives, especially 
the sexual drive, in the tyrannical pro- 
hibitions and inhibitions which society 
clamps down on the developing human 
organism, and the cure must necessarily 
be sought along lines of liberation from 
this tyranny of a culturally-imposed “con- 
science.” 

While the psycho-sexual theory of 
neurosis has been challenged by some of 
Freud’s closest associates, and consider- 
ably modified in the past three or four 
decades, yet the euphemism of “sickness” 
is now so firmly attached to psychopath- 
ology that even the clergy have been 
taken in by it almost completely. Per- 
haps it is well that we have dropped the 
words “insane” and “crazy,” but the 
substitute, “mentally ill,” which all “en- 
lightened” people now use, only empha- 
sizes the fact that “sickness” is now the 
universally accepted characterization of 
neurosis and functional psychosis. Of 
course, the inescapable implication is 
that a mentally-disturbed person, no mat- 
ter how much he may speak of moral 
transgression and guilt, is really not 
guilty and cannot be held responsible for 
his condition, no more than one who suf- 
fers physical pain. 

3ut something is stirring. Voices of 
protest that were raised but not heeded a 
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Sanatorium, Wyckoff, New Jersey. 


few years ago are now becoming more 
persistent, and are coming from various 
directions inside and outside the field of 
psychiatry. Yes, “Sin” is coming back 
into the psychiatric vocabulary. A re- 
markable example of this is this latest 
book by O. Hobart Mowrer. Mowrer is 
no religious crank, nor even a theologian, 
but an eminent psychologist. He is re- 
search professor of psychology at the 
University of Illinois, taught at Yale and 
Harvard, was past president of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, is widely 
known as researcher, teacher, and lec- 
turer, and has published extensively on 
the psychology of learning, language, 
and personality theory. The book is a 
collection of lectures and papers which 
he has presented over the course of the 
past 10 or 12 years, and is, therefore, 
somewhat repetitious. But this very repe- 
tition makes Mowrer’s position perfectly 
clear, and quotations could be made from 
any chapter and almost any page not 
only to show his own “guilt theory” of 
neurosis, but also the support he draws 
from other writers and clinicians. Here 
is a sample: “The Freudians, of course, 
recognize that guilt is central to neurosis, 
but it is always a guilt of the future. 
It is not what the person has done that 
makes him ‘ill’ but rather what he wishes 
to do but dares not. In contrast, the 
emerging alternative—or, more accu- 
rately, the re-emerging one—is that the 
so-called neurotic is a bona fide sinner, 
that his guilt is from the past and real, 
and that his difficulties arise not from 
inhibitions but from actions which are 
clearly proscribed, socially and morally, 
and which have been kept carefully con- 
cealed, unconfessed, and unredeemed” 
(p. 126, Mowrer’s italics). 

And here is a point for the clergy to 
ponder: “At the very time that psycholo- 
gists are becoming distrustful of the sick- 
ness approach to personality disturbance 
and are beginning to look with more 
benign interest and respect toward cer- 
tain moral and religious precepts, reli- 
gionists themselves are being caught up 
in and bedazzled by the same preposter- 


ous system of thought as that from which 
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we psychologists are just recovering” 
(p. 52). 

As Mowrer’s theory of neurosis dif- 
fers radically from the Freudian, so does 
his therapeutic approach. Psychoanalysis, 
and also the nondirective counseling 
therapy of Carl Rogers (as Mowrer 
points out), is aimed at “insight,” while 
Mowrer would aim at confession, atone- 
ment, restitution. The “sick” person 
needs to have released the healing pow- 
ers inherent in the uninhibited organism; 
he must be liberated from the restricting 
fetters of an over-severe conscience. The 
“sinner,” on the other hand, must come 
to terms with his wicked behavior, he 
must confess and atone for his sin, and 
be restored in fellowship with the society 
which he has offended and from which 
his sin has alienated him Cp. 78). 

Now all this must be welcome to 
evangelicals. Mowrer uses language with 
a familiar biblical sound. However, 
though Mowrer seems to speak the lan- 
guage of evangelical Christianity, we 
must not be hasty to assume that he 
means what he seems to say. For one 
thing, he has some sharp words for 
Protestantism, Calvinism, 
which he charges with determinism 
(predestination ) as killing as Freud's and 
which he indicts as being no better than 
Freudianism for helping the neurotic out 
of his predicament (p. 159). It would 
take us beyond the scope of this review 
to point out how completely Mowrer 
misunderstands Calvinism in general and 
predistination in particular. But while 
Calvinism, especially as it is sometimes 
articulated by unrepresentative spokes- 
men, lays no claim to finality, we should 
certainly be put on our guard when 
Mowrer makes capital of the outworn 
alleged conflict between St. Paul and 
St. James (p. 109, 186 ff.). He refers 
to Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith 
alone as “cheap grace,” an expression 


especially 


-he borrows from Bonhoeffer. In con- 


trast he presents James as the advocate 
of action, works, and Mowrer takes his 
“stand with the Apostle James and Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer, against the Apostle 
Paul and Martin Luther” (p. 109). 

This is naive superficiality. It does not 
take a biblical scholar to understaud that 
Paul advocates works just as much as 
James, and that James advocates faith 
just as much as Paul. Paul is concerned 
to show that saving faith and reconcilia- 
tion with God through Christ is the pre- 
requisite to good works or godly living, 
that good works are the redeemed sin- 
ner’s way of showing gratitude to God 
for salvation. This is in complete har- 
mony with James’ emphasis on good 
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works as the way a genuine saving faith 
proves itself. Both Paul and James refer 
to the example of Abraham, Paul focus- 
ing on the root of Abraham's faith and 
lames on the fruit of Abraham’s obedi- 

ence, 
lo be more specific, we must now ask 
what Mowrer means by sin, guilt, con- 
fession, atonement—terms rooted in the 
Bible and rich with evangelical signi- 
ficance. Of course, we do not expect a 
fully-developed theological formulation 
from the professor of psychology, but we 
do have a right to a clear definition, and 
this is hard to find, especially on sin and 
euilt which lie at the heart of his thesis. 
lle defines sin almost exclusively in 
terms of the violation of one’s conscience 
or of the moral code of one’s society 
p. 42). And he makes this pungent 
remark on Original Sin and, incidentally, 
on the Substitutionary 
my untutored layman’s opinion is 


Atonement: 


that this doctrine is nonsense, as is that 
of the Substitutionary Atonement, and 
has done much harm in the world” (foot- 
note, p. 147). He does not relate sin and 
guilt in the first place to the divine Law, 
but to human relationships. Now sin 
certainly does have a horizontal dimen- 
sion, and it does cause alienation from 
self and others. But it is first and bas- 
ically an alienation from God: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God... . 
the first and great commandment.” In 
fairness to Mowrer, it must be said that 
he does speak of the judgment and wrath 
of God Cp. 28). At least he concedes 
that the sinner should be made to feel 
that the “Hand of God” is upon him. 
But even then he limits sin to known 
and, in the neurotic, hidden) trans- 
eressions. Sin is thus a_ violation of 
conscience, the content of which need 
not be derived from God, but can be 


derived exclusively from society. Now we 


this is 


shall not argue the thesis that neurosis 
results from misbehavior, hidden and un- 
redeemed; but it is important to mark 
the difference between misdeeds against 
society and sins against God. Of course, 
even an atheist can have a culturally- 
derived moral code, and he may become 
neurotic if he violates that code without 
atoning for it Cif Mowrer’s thesis is cor- 
rect). Mental health must then be de- 
fined in terms of social conformity, and a 
religious reference is rendered unneces- 
sary. 

But the evangelical Christian is in a 
quite different position. For him sin is 
always a violation of God's objective and 
biblically-revealed Law, and violation of 
any other code is sin only if it is at the 
same time a transgression of God’s Law. 


And this is not merely a semantic dis- 
tinction; this must be emphasized not 
only for the correct definition of sin but 
also for the definition of confession, 
atonement, and expiation. Mowrer is 
right when he insists that these are im- 
portant for the reconciliation of man to 
man, but he is wrong, or at least ex- 
tremely weak, in failing to point out 
that, for the Christian at any rate, con- 
fession and atonement are indispensible 
first of all for reconciliation of man with 
God. And, inasmuch as he rejects the 
atoning work of Christ, he sets himself 
apart from any Christian concept of a 
“quilt theory” of neurosis. His “guilt 
theory” seems to fit better into the frame- 
work of Adler’s “Social Interest” (Ge- 
meinschafts gefuhl), or into Sullivan’s 
“Interpersonal Theory,” rather than into 
the Christian context. His emphasis on 
than the uncon- 
scious, on misdeeds instead of instincts, 


the conscious rather 


on responsibility rather than helplessness, 
is, in our opinion, a salutary one. In- 
deed, he has given Christian psychiatrists 
something to think about, and it is to 
be hoped that the new direction which 
Mowrer represents will stimulate scien- 
tists with Christian convictions to make 
a distinctive contribution to the relief of 
human misery, and in a field that has 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


been dominated almost completely by 
anti-Christian thought. 


THEODORE J. JANSMA 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO KANT 


secular and even 


Transcendental Criticism and Chris- 
tian Philosophy, by Vincent Bruem- 
(Franeker, T. Wever, The 
Netherlands, 1961, 258 pp.), is re- 
viewed by Carl F. H. Henry, Editor 


of CHRISTIANITY TODAY. 


mer 


The Dutch scholar Herman Dooye- 
weerd must be credited with a profound 
enquiry into the universally-valid condi- 
tions which make philosophical thought 
possible, and which are required by the 
immanent structure of thought. In ven- 
turing to delineate a Christian alternative 
to Kant’s Critique of knowledge, and 
attacking Kant’s dogma that theoretical 
thought is autonomous, and projecting a 
searching analysis of the categories of 
thought from a_ religious-revelational 
point of view, Dooyeweerd has taken a 
commendable initiative in a neglected 
sphere of Christian scholarship. 

Vincent Bruemmer’s doctoral disserta- 
tion at Utrecht is a critical exposition 
and incisive evaluation of Dooyeweerd’s 
position. He notes that it is divine cosmic 
law more than divine Logos that sup- 
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plies the content of Dooyeweerd’s philo- 
sophic ground-Idea. Dooyeweerd asserts 
that the speculative Greek view attrib- 
uted prime significance to the intellect 
and hence, he says, tried to construe a 
rational harmony in the cosmos whereas 
the Christian view finds the unity of the 
cosmogonic order rather in a transcendent 
divine harmony in the will of God. The 
sovereignty of the divine creative will 
is affirmed in independence of the ra- 
tional nature of God (cf. Bruemmer, pp. 
143 ff.). The law is affirmed as absolute 
boundary between divine and human 
reason as well as between divine and 
human will Cibid., p. 149). 

Dooyeweerd stresses that despite the 
knower’s ability theoretically to distin- 
ouish the various modal functions of the 
concrete act of knowledge, in the con- 
crete act of knowledge the corresponding 
modal aspects of the cosmic meaning- 
structure are involved in their mutual 
Whereas theoretical 


thought because of its problematic char- 


intercoherence. 


acter breaks up experience into various 
abstracted modal aspects, the naive “pre- 
the 
cosmic meaning-coherence and directs it- 


theoretical” attitude leaves intact 
self to concrete things and events. Bruem- 
mer shows that this antithetical repre- 
sentation is unsatisfactory, and provides 
an inadequate basis for dealing with the 
epistemological 
“like Kant . 
philosophy by isolating the logical and 


Kant 


through abstraction, Dooyeweerd through 


problem of synthesis: 


-_ Dooyeweerd initiates his 
nonlogical ‘modalities’: does this 
the principle of sphere-sovereignty. From 
the start the intrinsic coherence between 
the logical and the nonlogical appears 
to be problematic in the philosophies of 
both Kant and Dooyeweerd. It is hardly 
surprising to find both of them faced 
with the epistemological problem of syn- 
thesis between the various law-spheres, a 
problem which is central in the tran- 
scendental critique of both” Cibid., p. 
160). Dooyeweerd in fact may be viewed 
as less affirmatively rational than Kant. 
While both affirm that the cosmos is an 
order of meaning, Dooyeweerd does not 
limit meaning, as Kant does, to logical 
meaning (ibid., p. 164). In fact, whereas 
Kant’s theory ot antinomy presupposes 
the law of noncontradiction, Dooyeweerd 
rejects the universal cosmological _rele- 
vance of this logical principle. Alterna- 
tive to Kant’s denial of the ontic and 
noetic articulation of the cosmos by the 
divine Logos, and to Kant’s view that 
the logical consciousness of man produces 
the meaning-structure of the phenomenal 
world, Dooyeweerd limits the logical 
modality to one law-sphere in isolation 
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from the others and denies that the 
ultimate cosmological principle is logical. 
Instead of insisting that the cosmic mean- 
ing structure has a logical character 
grounded in the divine creative Logos, 
Dooyeweerd considers cosmic meaning as 
a structure of divine laws. Hence Dooye- 
weerd opposes his cosmonomic Idea not 
only to Kant but also to Abraham Kuyper 
and other theologians who hold that the 
cosmos has a logical structure Cibid., pp. 
175 ff.). 

A prime criticism of Dooyeweerd is 
not his insistence that the relation be- 
tween God and creation is that of purpo- 
sive will, but the failure to stress that 
the divine sovereign will is rational, and 
that the cosmos owes its origin to the 
divine creative Logos. For both the Gen- 
esis creation account and John’s prologue 
refer the concrete realization of God’s 
purposive will to the creative Word. The 
assertion that the whole creation is 
grounded in the divine will requires, 
rather than disallows, the creation and 
preservation of the universe and its cos- 
mic meaning to the Logos. 

Bruemmer develops the self-defeating 
implications of Dooyeweerd’s position in 
a careful manner. His dissertation is a 
worthy contribution. The publication has 
some unfortunate typographical errors: 
“though” for “thought” Cp. 13); “wich” 
for “which” Cp. 103); “reserve” for “re- 
verse” (p. 


(p. 177). 


190); “oragin” for “origin” 


Cart F. H. Henry 
T.V. AND THE GOSPEL 


Religious Television, by Everett C. 
Parker (Harper, 1961, $4), is re- 
viewed by Lee Shane, Minister, 
National Baptist Church, Washing 
ton, D. C. 


Most of us read book reviews to dis- 
cover if the book in question is one that 
would interest or be of help to us. Re- 
ligious Television will be of enormous 
interest and value to anyone engaged in 
any phase of this media—ministers and 
laymen responsible for religious television 
programs, members of ministerial coun- 
cils or councils of churches whose respon 
sibility is guiding and planning religious 
programs for the community, people in 
the industry, station managers, program 
directors. 

For the most part the book deals with 
down-to-earth techniques of program de- 
velopment from the germinal ideas, 
through the format, writing of script, 
casting, proping, directing, budgeting, 
promotion, and evaluating. This is a 
completely understandable and practical 
“how to” book and one quite indispensa- 


..al_ rejuvenation. 
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ble to anyone seriously concerned with 
communication of the Gospel by tele- 
vision. 

The first two chapters deal with judg 
ments out of which religious television 
stems and propound new strategy for us- 
ing the media. Aims and goals and obli- 
gation are stressed. The next eight 
chapters deal with broadcasting tech- 
niques and program ideas which all faiths 
using this media will find most helpful. 
The final chapter again points up judg- 
ments on the industry and deals with 
the ethics of mass communication. 

Lee SHANE 


GRACE, AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


On the Eternal in Man, by Max 
Scheler, translated by Bernard No- 
ble CHarper, 1960, 480 pp-, $10), 
is reviewed by Cornelius Van Til, 
Professor of Apologetics, Westmin- 
ster Theological Seminary. 


Max Scheler was, says I. M. Bochen 
ski, “beyond doubt the most brilliant 
thinker of his day” (p. 471). Bochenski 
adds: “After St. Augustine, Scheler re- 
ceived the most lasting impressions from 
life-philosophy, Nietzsche, Dilthey, and 
Bergson, which accounts for his title 
‘the Catholic (Troeltsch)” 
Cibid.). 

The most important material of the 
present volume is that which deals with 
religion. Scheler is particularly interested 
in the relation of natural to positive reli 
gion. 


Nietzsche’ 


By way of illustration we summarize 
what he says on “Repentance and Re 
birth.” 

Scheler finds that “the deepest under- 
standing of the meaning and significance 
of Repentance is to be encountered in 
Christianity and, within Christianity, in 
the Catholic Church” (p. 63). 

Repentance, says Scheler, “effects mor- 
Young forces, as yet 
guiltless, are dormant in every soul. But 
they are hampered, indeed smothered, by 
the tangled growths of oppressive guilt 
which in the course of time have gath- 
ered and thickened within the soul. 
Tear away the undergrowth, and those 
forces will rise up of their own accord” 
(p. 42). “Repentance, at least in its per- 
fect form, genuinely annihilates the psy- 
chic quality called ‘guilt’” (p. 55). It 
thus enables men “to embark on new 
and guiltless courses. Repentance is the 
mighty power of self-regeneration of the 
moral world, whose decay it is constantly 
working to avert” (ibid.). There is “no 
Repentance which does not from its in- 
ception enclose the blueprint of a new 
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heart. Repentance annihilates only to 
create. It is already building secretly 
where it still seems to destroy. So it is 
that Repentance forms the driving power 
of that miraculous process which the gos- 
pels call the ‘rebirth’ of a new man out 
of the ‘old Adam,’ the acquiring of a 
‘new heart’” (pp. 56-57). 

One wonders why Scheler needs any- 
thing further. What need is there, on 
his view, for the objective Atonement 
through Christ and for the application 
of that Atonement to sinners by the re- 
generating work of the Holy Spirit? 
Even so, Scheler adds grace to nature. 
He adds God to his purely naturalist 
view of sin and redemption. Having 
completed the act of rebirth in its own 
strength, Scheler’s “soul” “looks up to 
God” and “learns to understand the re- 
newal and peace of Repentance as the 
mysterious process known as ‘the forgive 
ness of sin’ and as an infusion of new 
strength from the Centre of things. Grace 
is the name of this strength” Cp. 60). 

Scheler is well aware of the fact that 
“the foregoing is still not specifically a 
Christian thought, and is far from rest 
ing on any positive revelation” (p. 61). 
\t this point it is too late for him to 
add that “it is only through Christian 
teaching that we are able to understand 
why Repentance should possess the cen 
tral function of Rebirth in the life of 
man” Cibid.). 

Scheler exhibits in a particularly strik 
ing way the antinomy that confronts any 
form of the Roman Catholic method 
of dealing with the central truths of 
Scripture. The beginning is made on the 
assumption that man is self-sufficient. 
\fter that a futile effort is added to 
make room for the “primacy of grace.” 
Thus to deny the basic primacy of grace 
in order to reach the natural man is vir- 
tually to hold that the natural man needs 


no grace. Cornetius VAN Th 


AMERICA’S AILING CHURCH 


A Letter to American Christians, by 
M. J. Chen (Exposition, 1961, 55 
pp-, $2.50), is reviewed by E. P. 
Schulze, Minister, the Lutheran 
Church of Our Redeemer, Peekskill, 
New York. 


America is not Christian. Her Chris- 
tendom is mundane. Her Church is not 
a Christian fellowship. Its terminology is 
in a semantic quagmire. Its preaching is 
neglectful of doctrine, is largely “posi- 
tive” and humanistic; its teaching, fre- 
quently based on critical opinion, is 
pragmatic, and concerned only for the 
here and now. The social gospel elbows 


out the gospel of Christ. The fallacy of 
man’s brotherhood is rife. Faith and 
works are confused. People populate 
churches because they are born into 
“Christian” families or find temporal ad- 
vantages in joining a church. Churches 
have degenerated into clubs. Missionary 
contributions, though comparatively lib 
eral, are often regarded as fashionable. 

Unfortunately this is all too frequent 
ly true. 

Chen's remedies are, in general, fairly 
obvious. Inter alia, he pleads for “the 
resumption of Christian fellowship” 
which means not syncretism but a con- 
cern for the invisible Church that strikes 
across denominational lines. 

This letter, written by a former Bud 
dhist who is now an American pastor, 
indicts “Protestantism” particularly, but 
“every Christian” should help correct the 


E. P. Scuutze 
PROTESTANT SOCIAL ETHICS 


Che Protestant Search for Political 
Realism 1919-1941, by Donald B. 
Meyer CUniversity of California 
Press, 1960, 482 pp., $6.75), is re- 
viewed by Theodore Minnema, 
Pastor, South Olive Christian Re 
formed Church, Holland, Michigan. 


abuses. 


A very competent historian has written 
this book. His competence is manifest in 
his concise and orderly arrangement of 
facts, those of main concern being re- 
stricted to a period in American Protes- 
tantism between 1919 and 1941. The 
author’s historical orientation is initially 
evident in the title word “search.” The 
searching, developing, and forming proc- 
ess of a political philosophy remains the 
prevailing theme throughout the book. 

Between World Wars I and II, Amer- 
ican Protestantism was in ferment. Usual- 
ly this ferment is restricted to theology, 
and thus Protestantism between the 
World Wars is reduced too exclusively 
to a debate and controversy between the- 
ological orthodoxy and theological liber- 
alism. Such a reduction obscures and 
may even distort subordinate but signif- 
cant tensions in Protestantism. One of 
these tensions is that between religion 
and culture which in America became 
gospel and society. This gospel-society 
tension in Protestantism the book raises 
to its warranted place of importance and 
concern. 

Beginning with the social gospel as 
originated and defined by Rauschen- 
busch, the author traces out the inter- 
play, conflicts, and realignments between 
Protestant religion and _ socio-political 
thought. Protestant social concern was 
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fostered on the assumptions of liberal 
theology. The basic liberal assumption 
of divine immanence was the point of 
departure. The absolute in some form 
was emerging in history. 

In the Gospel Jesus revealed the will 
of God or the absolute for man and so 
ciety. The problem to be solved was the 
conjunction of God’s will as revealed in 
the Gospel with some amenable imma 
nent force or power in society. If an im 
manent power in society could be con 
joined with the will of God then the 
Christian ideal could be realized. By as 
sumption, such an immanent power 
should be available. 

Protestant social concern spent itself 
in the “search” for a power that would 
realize the will of God. Capital, labor, 
and the church as centers of power even- 
tually proved to be impotent in the ful- 
hiling of the will of God in society and 
politics. 

[he frustration and disillusionment of 
unfulfilled ideals caused the social gos- 
pel movement to break up into diverging 
and conflicting currents, the extremes of 
which were pacifism and communism. 
Both continued to assume the availability 
of the absolute, pacifism in the form of 
means and communism in the form of 
end or goal. 

Out of the social gospel turmoil 
evolved a third movement under the 
leadership of Reinhold Niebuhr. This 
movement arrived at the position of po- 
litical realism. It claims to be realistic 
because power is no longer surrounded 
with the illusions of perfection and iden- 
tified with the absolute. All power, it 
maintains, is subject to corruption, and 
the recognition of this reality must be 
basic to all political theory. Therefore, 
all forms of social and political power 
must seek perfection and fulfillment on 
some level of existence beyond them- 
selves. 

This book offers no final answers to 
the age-old problem of how to relate 
Christianity to culture, but it very ade- 
quately records and unfolds attempts to 
arrive at such answers. 

THEODORE MINNEMA 


GOD'S ACTS IN GENESIS 


rhe Message of Genesis, by Ralph 
H. Elliott (Broadman, 1961, 209 
pp-, $4.50), is reviewed by Robert 
B. Laurin, Associate Professor of 
Old Testament, California Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


Christopher Morley once wrote, “Take 
your mind out and dance on it; it is 
getting all caked up!” Here is a book 
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that will help a person to dance the right 
steps. One of the great difficulties in 
using the book of Genesis is discovering 
the intended message. Years of discussion 
about the problems of harmonizing sci- 
ence and Scripture often blind the reader 
to what the book is actually all about. 
The Message of Genesis should prove a 
steady and trustworthy guide to the pri- 
mary theological teaching of the book. 

Never denying the essential historicity 
of Genesis, Professor Elliott deftly and 
irenically shows how the “scientific” and 
“historical” statements are only vehicles 
to convey the more important theological 
message. The inspired authors often used 
myth or parable or paraphrased history 
as a teaching method. So the real in 
fallibility of Genesis lies in its disclosure 
of God’s mighty acts in the creation and 
salvation of men. 

The book, clearly sympathetic with 
contemporary scholarship, does not al- 
low, in length, for adequate technical 
and theological treatment at many points. 
So if it is used along with a few detailed 
commentaries it should clarify the much 
needed message of Genesis for the 
teacher and preacher. 

Rosert B. Laurin 


NIGHTMARE IN RETROSPECT 


[he Destruction of the European 
Jews, by Raul Hilberg (Quadrangle 
Books, Inc., 1961, 788 pp., 
$14.95), is reviewed by Jacob Gar- 
tenhaus, Founder and President of 
International Board of Jewish Mis 
sions, Inc. 


Many books have been written on the 
destruction of the European Jews, but 
none of them has given such a clear, 
comprehensive, and comprehensible _pic- 
ture of what actually happened as does 
this volume by Professor Raul Hilberg. 

In the period between the years 1933- 
45, the German Nazis destroyed 6,000,- 
000 Jews in Europe. So ghastly and grue- 
some was this wholesale murder that 
people away from the scene of events 
could not conceive of such atrocities. 
When reports became too evident, too 
insistent, too frequent, they were viewed 
as an inexplicable mystery by some, and 
as a nightmare by others. 

This volume by Professor Hilberg, 
which is a product of 10 years of inten- 
sive study of the most authentic docu- 
ments, removes the dark veil of this 
mystery and gives shape and dimension 
to the nightmare. The ghost takes on the 
body of a living creature. 

The book is an eye opener and should 
be read by every thinking person. In it 
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he will re-discover humanity with its 
frailties, its pitfalls, and rediscovering 
them he may invoke God’s grace to pre- 
vent man from ever being guilty of such 
crimes again. 

Having recommended this monumen- 
tal, impressive, and instructive work by 
Professor Hilberg, I feel that a word of 
caution is necessary to the reader. The 
author makes the same mistake which 
other Jewish writers have made over the 
years and which has been adopted by 
some Christian writers, that is, of blam- 
ing Christianity for most of the suffer- 
ing of the Jewish people in the disper- 
sion. This is a scurrilous libel which 
may please only those who fortify the 
wall of partition between Jews and 
Christians. 

From the very first pages of the book, 
the reader gets the impression that the 
Nazis based their atrocities on the teach- 
ings of the Church. It is regretfully true 
that many who cried, “Lord, Lord,” acted 
in defiance of the Lord’s will. True, 
many of these “Churchians” were di- 
rectly and indirectly responsible for much 
of the Jewish persecution; but this only 
points up that some people, despite 
Christ’s command to “love thy neighbor,” 
often give vent to stored-up atavistic, 
primeval passions. 

The following two facts refute the 
libel that Christianity has been the main 
cause of Jewish suffering. 

1. Long before the birth of Christian- 
ity there were those who sought the 
destruction of the Jews as, for example, 
Pharaoh and Haman. If you read the 
book Contra Apionem (Against Apion) 
written by Joseph Flavius who lived in 
the time of Christ, you will see that 
already at that time there were several 
anti-Semitic books on the market. This 
Jew-baiter, Apion, a Greek Sophist from 
Egypt who lived in Rome, and who 
quoted other anti-Semitic writers famous 
in his time, assails the Jews and accuses 
them of almost the same sins and crimes 
as do modern anti-Semites. His slanders 
against the Jews (in his book Aegyptica) 
found their way to Tacitus and many 
other writers in Rome, and it is remark- 
able how the same defamations, with 
slight changes according to time and 
place, have been repeated to this day. 
The Nazis could have copied from those 
heathen sources rather than from church 
leaders whom they disliked no less than 
they did the Jews. 

2. If Christianity were so inimical, so 
harmful to the Jewish people (as some 
of the hate-mongers would have us be- 
lieve), why is it that the Jews have al- 
ways preferred to live in Christian coun- 
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tries? Even now, only a few Jews live in 
non-Christian lands and they would 
escape from there if they could. Another 
indisputable fact refutes that lie: only 
Christian countries have helped in the 
restoration of the Jewish State of Israel, 
and if it were not for Christian support 
this State could not withstand the non 
Christian world which would eagerly de 


stroy it. Jacop GarTENHAUS 


ECHO OF LIBERALISM 


A Historical Approach to the New 
Testament, by Frederic R. Crown- 
field (Harper, 1960, 420 pp., 
$5.50), is reviewed by Glenn W. 
Barker, Professor of New Testa- 
ment, Gordon Divinity School. 


This book, comprising the material 
covered in a course introducing the New 
Testament to the students at Guilford 
College, commands admiration both for 
its scope (canon, text, sources, back- 
grounds, critical problems, life of Jesus, 
early Christianity, Paul, and later Chris- 
tianity) and its thoroughness. The ma- 
terial is attractively arranged and intel- 
ligently applied. The critical studies re- 
flect use of the primary sources and in 
most instances include contemporary in- 
terpretation of the sources. An excep- 
tion to this may be the substantial de- 
pendence upon Moore and Montefiore 
as the best interpreters of first-century 
Judaism. 

One criticism that might be pertinent 
in the critical sections is the overuse of 
what may be designated “reversal” con- 
clusions. Since it cannot be absolutely 
established by historical evidence that the 
Gospels were written by apostles, it does 
not necessarily follow that the opposite 
is established, namely that “the Gospels 
were written by people who were not 
eyewitnesses, a generation or two after 
the events they tell about, far from the 


_ scenes they depict, in an alien language 


and under the influences of a strange 
culture” (p. 73). Moreover, even if 
this conjecture should be accepted as a 
reasonable possibility, the conclusion is 
misleading, for it fails to raise the more 
significant question of the character of 
the sources from which the writers ulti- 
mately drew their information. 

The treatment of the life of Jesus is 
somewhat unusual in that it reflects in a 
very able fashion the type of liberalism 
most popular 10 to 20 years ago. Jesus 
is best understood as a prophet whose 
loyalty to his own insight cost him his 
life (p. 189). The church owes its ori- 
gin not to Jesus but his followers (p. 
143). The ultimate value of the Chris- 
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tian faith is to be found simply in the 
message Of Jesus which “challenges us 
) give our allegiance and trust to a God 
who gives good gifts to his children and 


MA ho, 


despite the absoluteness of his de- | 


.inds, freely forgives the repentant sin- | 


ner and even seeks him out while he is 


still in his sin” Cp. 189). 


[he Suggestions for Further Reading | 


extensive (15 pp.) although some- 
what one-sided. The paucity of modern 
nterpretations of Christianity, the omis- 
sion of the splendid contributions of 
Roman Catholic scholarship to critical 
problems, and the neglect of the more 
conservative studies must be noted. 


Beyond the immediate purpose of the | 
author, the book is significant in reveal- | 


ng both the strength and the weakness 
t the so-called “historical approach” to 
the New Testament. GLENN W. Barker 


A CHRISTIAN NOVEL 


[he Missionaries, by G. W. Target 
Duckworth, 1961, 218 pp., 16s.), 
is reviewed by J. C. Pollock, British 
author and Contributing Editor of 
CHRISTIANITY | opay. 


There is such a shortage of good novel- 
ists who are Christians (as distinct from 
scribblers of “Christian novels”) that the 
emergence of the young British writer 
G. W. Target is to be warmly welcomed, 
not so much for the considerable per- 
formance of this book as its splendid 
promise. 

[he Missionaries explores, in the collo- 
quial of the South London lower-middle 


income group, two barely related themes. 


\ missionary doctor is released from a | 


london jail after serving sentence for be- 
ing mixed up with Central African ter- 
rorists who are supposed to have mur- 
dered his famous Schweitzer-like col- 
league. The ex-convict is befriended by 
the narrator, a young office clerk on the 
lringe of the Denomination (a rather im- 
probable denomination), and his wife. In 
their jolly home, where a fourth child is 
expected, the clerk extracts the true story 
behind the doctor’s unjust conviction. 

This book is scarcely what the blurb 
claims: “a grim and tremendous novel of 
modern Africa,” for Africa is dealt with 
at long range, intermittently. But it is 
exceedingly worth reading for the explo- 
ration of the other theme—the mind and 
home of the narrator. The gradual un- 
folding of what the young clerk and his 
wife are like is well done indeed and 
gives Target the right to be called a nov- 
elist, not a mere story teller. 

The South Londoner is genuine all 


through. He is a man of compassion and 
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love 


By REUEL L. HOWE 
the author of 

“MAN'S NEED 

and GOD'S ACTION” 
“THE CREATIVE YEARS" 


Consistent with the penetrating thinking apparent in his previous books, Dr. 
Howe speaks with embarrassing frankness on the tendency of church groups 


and individuals as well, 


principle of the church . .. that of 


to revolve in a private orbit and neglect the prime 
demonstrating the 


love of Jesus Christ 


through Christian love in action. He describes true Christian love and points out 
that, through it, human beings gain spiritual resources that enable them to enter 
into more responsible daily living and concern for their fellow men. 
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insight, whimsical, a delightful friend. 
He can detect hypocrisy without being 
cruel or pompous. His Christian faith is 
as realistic as himself, and carries the 
same conviction as the daily goings-on in 
his household. 

If Target can find a subject more of an 
entity to which he can bring his vivid 
imagination and grasp of character, he 
will become the Lloyd Douglas of the 
younger generation—with a far more 
biblically-based and satisfying faith. 


J. C. Pottock 
BRILLIANCE IN DISARRAY 


Religion, Culture and Mental 
Health, a symposium by the Acade 
my of Religion and Mental Health 
(New York University Press, 1961, 
$3.50), is 


Lars I. Granberg, Professor of Psy- 


157 pp-, reviewed by 


chology, Hope College. 


This book contains the proceedings of 
the third Arden House symposium which 
had as its topic the relationship between 
religion, culture, and mental health. Par- 
ticipants were drawn from the clergy, 
theological professors, medicine, psychia 
try, psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
and education. Some are Protestants, 
some Roman Catholics, some Jews, some 
religiously uncommitted. 

The topic is approached from the 
sociological, the anthropological, and re- 
ligious standpoints. Each approach is 
initiated by a statement from the discus 
sion leader, which is commented upon 
by designated discussants. This is fol 
lowed by general discussion. The caliber 
of the participants may be seen in that 


| Talcott Parsons led the discussion from 


the sociological viewpoint, Margaret 
Mead the anthropological perspective, 
and those participating in the discussion 
included Gordon Allport, Otto Kline- 
berg, Goodwin Watson, Noel Mailloux 
and many other persons who are recog- 
nized leaders in their fields. 

Among the many topics given thought- 
ful treatment one finds discussion of the 
move away from positivism in this gener- 
ation of social scientists, the relationship 
of society and religion, role relationships 
of ministers and psychotherapists, the 
importance of faith and hope in mental 
health, and even some __ interesting 
thoughts on visions, miraculous cures, 
and magic. 

Those who insist upon tightly or- 
ganized, systematic presentations leading 
to definite conclusions will most likely 
find this an irritating book. But it is a 
rich source of information and insight at 
many levels which will be a delight to 
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those who can tolerate the disorderly 
creativeness of brilliant conversation, 
with its inevitable unevenness, discon- 
certingly sudden shifts in topic and open- 
endedness. Lars I. GranBERG 


PATMOS REVISITED 


A Revelation of Jesus Christ, by 
|. B. Smith CHerald Press, 1961, 
369 pp., $5.75) and The Postman 
of Patmos, by G. A. Hadjiantoniou 
Zondervan, 1961, 149 pp., $2.50), 
are reviewed by Charles C. Ryrie, 
President, Philadelphia College of 
the Bible. 


A few months ago this reviewer ex- 
pressed in another periodical the opinion 
that we are seeing today a revival of 
interest in prophecy. Here is further 
proof! Though a Mennonite, J. B. Smith, 
also known for his Greek-English Con- 
cordance, has produced in A Revelation 
Jesus Christ a commentary in the 
linest of the Plymouth Brethren tradi- 
tion. It is premillennial and pretribula- 
tional, but less symbolic than some of the 
Brethren commentaries. In this respect 
it is not unlike Newell’s work. Com- 
pletely exegetical, it does not attempt 
to sidestep problem passages as too many 
purported commentaries do! As a matter 
of fact, 22 appendices throw additional 
light and often fresh insight on the 
problems. The work is further distin- 
vsuished by its statistical analyses of the 
use of various words in the Revelation. 
Undoubtedly this book will become a 
mainstay for the futurist school of inter- 
pretation for many years to come. The 
reviewer intends to recommend and use 
it in his own classes on Revelation. 

The Postman of Patmos is a sermonic 
presentation of the messages of the letters 
to the seven churches in Revelation 2 
and 3, One might expect that the Greek 
background of the author, who is pastor 
of the Second Greek Evangelical Church 
in Athens, would provide him with in- 
sights not usually found in similar works. 
Occasionally it does, but not to any great 
extent. These are popular sermons, al- 
most too popular—some important verses 
are entirely omitted (e.g., Rev. 3:10), 
and in many places parallel Scripture 
references or footnote citations used need 
to be included. The author rejects any 
use of the seven letters to illustrate the 
periods of church history, and concen- 
trates his attention on the Lord’s knowl- 
edge about and promises to each of these 
churches. Though obviously not exhaus- 
tive, the presentation is clever and the 
Inessage contemporaneous, 
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A successful young businessman is forced to decide whether to succumb to the 
demands of a dominating mother or to follow the dictates of his own conscience 
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activities that they are unaware of their son’s condition equals tragic results. 
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that her husband and niece are enamored of one another. 28 min., rental, $9.00 
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An indifferent relationship between a man and his wife becomes apparent when 
they are “too busy” to celebrate their anniversary together. Illustrates the need 
for having Christ at the center of family life. 28 min., ‘rental, $9.00 Ages 13-up 


PROJECT: BROTHER’S KEEPER 
A travelog of the adventures of six doctors who banded together in a unique, 
45,000-mile tour called “Christianity in Action.” 
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ReaApDERS OF current theological literature 
can hardly escape noticing a renewed in 
terest in the millennial reign of Jesus 
Christ. Time was when most theologians 
regarded chiliasm as a fantastic, earth- 
bound eschatology. If they took time to 
irgue their position, they usually pointed 
to the fact that Revelation 20 was the 
only biblical reference to a thousand-year 
kingdom of peace to be enjoyed by the 
saints on earth prior to the end of the 
age. A remarkable change has taken place 
in the attitudes of many theologians and 
exegetes in regard to the millennium. It 
can hardly be my intent in this article 
to discuss the millennium question, let 
alone make a judgment on it. But it may 
be worth the while to call attention to 
the renewed interest that thinkers in our 
critical and dangerous times are investing 


in the millennium question. 


€ Apocalyptic voices are always strength- 
ened during times of great and acute 
crises. It is not at all strange, therefore, 
that in our own day the question of what 
faith has to expect in regard to the future 
of the earth is being asked with profound 
seriousness. Not only in urgent preach- 
ing, however, but in the quieter sphere 
of scholarly exegetical discussion, the 
question is being searched. Alongside 
the critique of millennialism by men like 
\lthaus and Brunner (whose best word 
for it is “fantastic”), we note several 
New Testament scholars who have again 
made millennialism a serious option. I 
may mention here only Oscar Cullmann 
and Hans Bietenhard Cin his Das tau 


sendjahrige Reich, 955), along with 
M. Rissi Cin his Zeit und Geschichte, 


1952). 


€ Characterizing all of these writers is 
their insistence that the “church history” 
interpretation of Revelation 20 (that is, 
the idea that the millennium lies behind 
us, with the life of the church signified 
by the thousand years’ reign of peace— 
an idea whose widespread acceptance was 
due largely to Augustine) is not really 
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convincing. They argue that Revelation 
20 clearly is concerned with an eschato 
logical perspective of an earthly kingdom 
of peace which is not yet but which is 
promised for the future. 


€ This is the first point of view which 
strikes one as important in the new es 
chatological literature. Another aspect in 
the current discussion is the willingness 
of those who dispute the specific doctrines 
of chiliasm nonetheless to express ad- 
miration in the motivation of chiliasm. 
What is meant by this is that, while the 
critics of chiliasm find its description of 
the millennial times objectionable and 
unacceptable, the same critics praise the 
chiliasts’ fidelity to God’s purpose for the 
earth. It is this motif, they say, which 
has that 
never been wholly set aside in the 
Church. The chiliast’s hope for Christ's 
kingdom on earth is sometimes called the 


made chiliasm a current has 


anti-spiritualistic motif in millennialism. 
It is the faith that God's salvation has 
meaning not only for heaven, but for 
earth as well. For this earth! There is 
really no place in chiliasm for cultural 
pessimism. Given its hope for the future 
kingdom on earth, chiliasm cannot be 
true to itself and give up wholly on this 
world and its culture. It must in keeping 
with its own genius point Christians to 
their responsibility for today’s world. Chil- 
iasm is seen, then, not as a flight from 
this world, but as filled with hope for 
this world. 


€ Perhaps it is remarkable that this mo- 
tif is so sharply seen and underscored in 
the current eschatological discussions. It 
is clear, however, that the argument cen- 
tering around the thousand-year kingdom 
is far from settled. The idea of the “first” 
resurrection also plays a large role in 
the 
thought of a thousand-year reign of 
Christ and his saints on this earth than 
its implication for our concern for this 
earth. Moreover, those who do not antici- 
pate the millennium prior to the end 


chiliasm. Hence, there is more to 
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nevertheless do anticipate the renewal 
of the earth (II Peter 3:13) and with 
this anticipation they share a concern 
for the world and shun all culture-pessi 
mism. The question that divides millen 
nialists Cor chiliasts) from others is not 
simply one of concern or no concern 
for, of faith and hope regarding, or a 
giving up on, this world. The question 
remains one of how the wonderful futur 
awaiting God's earth is to come about 
according to the Gospel. Does the line 
of history go steadily downward: apos 
tasy, Anti-Christ, a cooling of love, in 
creasing unrighteousness, and thus 
straight to the end. Or is there to be a 
kind of intermezzo, a kingdom of peace, 
prior to the end, which comes only after 
the final onslaught by the then unbound 
Satan? This is the question which con 
trols the exegetical discussions of our 
day. 


€ The issue finally boils down to the 
the 
Apocalypse. How are we to understand 


question of the basic thrust of 
the images of Revelation and how are we 
to relate apocalypse and chronology (for 
example in Revelation 19 and 20)? From 
his own leaning toward the linear notion 
of time and eternity, Oscar Cullmann ar- 
rived at his view of a future millennium. 
Even in Roman Catholicism, which gen 
erally follows in the line of Augustine 
(the millennium standing for the history 
of the Church since Constantine), there 
is the beginning of new attitudes to 
ward the millennium question. None of 
us, indeed, regardless of our traditional 
positions on the millennium, can avoid 
the responsibility of participation in the 
current discussion centering around mil 
lennium. After all, it touches on the 
Christian expectation of the future in 
which all of us have a share. 


€ How must we as Christians take our 
stance as we face the future? What kind 
of outlook is there for the world? The 
central question is not whether we be- 
lieve in the eventual triumph of Christ 
over all powers. Herein all Christians— 
pre and amillennialists alike—are agreed. 
The question is, along which avenue 
shall this triumph become manifest? With 
this question we who live in the apoca- 
lyptic age must be very much at work. 

G. C. Berxouwer 
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